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LIBERTY, LIBERALISM AND LABOUR 


HE main issues now occupying the minds of observant 

men and women in this country may be seen to be three. 

There is the continuing problem of the condition of the 
people, intensified now by the trade depression ; the poverty 
and bad environment that afflict so large a proportion of the 
nation; the unemployment still of two million workers. There 
is, second, the haunting fear of another war; the failure as yet 
to achieve disarmament ; the visible beginnings of another 
race of armaments. And, third, there is the new challenge to 
liberty in many countries, its overthrow in some. The three 
are closely connected. Poverty restricts; war is an oppres- 
sion ; there can be no true liberty without economic comfort 
and security, or without peace. And there can be no sustained 
social progress in an epoch of wars, or, we believe, without 
personal and political liberty. Peace, Liberty and Social 
Justice, which are the three aims of Liberalism, march 
together. At this Summer School it is mainly the problems of 
Liberty that are to be discussed. But always at the back of 
our minds we know that they cannot arbitrarily be separated 
from economic problems or from the problems of world 
relations. 

The movement towards dictatorships which followed upon 
the war sprang from obvious causes. It sprang from the 
sufferings of the peoples in the war itself and in the economic 
confusion which, in many countries, came after it. Those 
sufferings bred communism, or a confused anarchism. The 
politicians, placed in authority under democratic constitu- 
tions, proved, in some States, unable to form effective govern- 
ments, or to relieve or even to control the situation. There 
came a reaction towards authoritarian governments, on the 
plea, whether true or false, that this was the only means of 
preventing the dissolution of society. 

There has been at the same time a revolt against history. 
Many among the younger generation are disposed to say: If 
this war, if this depression, if all this confusion, are the product 
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of past institutions, if the political and social evolution of 
mankind has brought us nothing more useful than this, then 
better stop evolving on the old lines ; better cut away from 
past traditions altogether; better start afresh on different 
lines. Fascists, Nazis come forward with what purports to be 
a positive creed. Many say: “ In any case things cannot be 
worse,” and are ready to make the trial. By a strange con- 
fusion of thought they say: “It is right to do something ; 
this is something ; therefore this is right.” The past being 
discredited, they do not listen to the experience of the genera- 
tions which had lived under absolutism. As a Spanish writer 
expresses it: “ Under tyranny men seek liberty, and under 
liberty they seek tyranny.” 

Sometimes the movement claims a philosophic foundation. 
It may be based on the Hegelian doctrine of the State, 
regarded as a metaphysical entity, in which alone the indivi- 
dual man can find his own full realisation, and to which there- 
fore he owes subservience. Sometimes it merely seeks to find 
some theory to justify it as it goes along, rather like Mr. 
Elliot’s marketing schemes. ‘‘ Action” is what is needed; after 
the act is done you inquire what its purpose is, and if there 
should be no clear answer that is of no special importance. 
By that time public attention will have passed on to the next 
“action.” As Clough puts it, with remarkable foresight : 


Action will furnish belief—but will that belief be the true 
one? 


This is the point, you know. However, it doesn’t much 
matter. 


Sometimes there emerges as an afterthought the theory of 
the “Corporate State.” Since Parliaments have to be 
abolished, because they are inconsistent with authoritarian 
government ; and since the peoples, still somewhat under the 
influence of their past, have relics of the delusion that they 
ought to be consulted about something sometimes, a sham 
Assembly is set up to give—not decisions—but advice on one 
province among the many in public affairs, on industrial and 
commercial questions. Here and there, for one reason or 
another, on one model or another, nations have got their 
dictatorships, with the results that we see. 

Dictatorship is one thing, prosperity another. To control 
political forces is easier than to control economic forces. 
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Italy, after enjoying a great festival of governmental achieve- 
ments, finds herself the next morning with a heavy bill to pay. 
With a revenue about one-third of that of the United King- 
dom, the realised deficit just announced for the year ending 
June 30th is equivalent to {41,000,000 at par (much more, of 
course, at the present rate of exchange). In Germany the 
economic and financial situation is well known to be serious, if 
not dangerous. The fierce antagonisms which always smoul- 
der within the secret precincts of absolutist governments, have 
lately blazed out in Germany for all the world to see. The 
dictatorship has proved itself a centre of turmoil in Europe ; 
it has gravely prejudiced the prospects of a general disarma- 
ment ; in Austria it has brought about the tragic consequences 
which we know. With respect to the Polish Corridor alone has 
it been a pacifying influence, and that has been achieved 
only by a complete change of attitude. Indeed the one real 
advantage which a dictator possesses is that he is able 
smoothly and effectively to veto his own declared policies. 
People who come to England from Central Europe in these 
days all say that the whole atmosphere here is remarkably 
different. They can fill their lungs with the fresh air of liberty. 
The Parliament, the Press, the pulpit, the platform are free. 
Arrest without warrant, imprisonment without trial, execu- 
tion by arbitrary command, are unknown. The Law Courts 
dispense justice, they do not obey orders. Shall these things 
be surrendered? Shall we now, with this example before us, 
for the first time re-shape our constitution on Continental 
models ? We should instead feel a glowing pride in our own 
institutions, and gratitude to our Liberal forbears who have 
endowed us with them ; saying, in the great words of Pericles 
speaking of the Athenians: “ We have a form of government 
not fetched by imitation from the laws of our neighbouring 
States—nay, we are rather a pattern to others than they tous.” 
There was a moment when it seemed as though some at 
least among our own youth might be inclined to follow what 
was said to be “‘ a world trend ” away from democracy. The 
results elsewhere have had a steadying effect. June 30th was 
an unfortunate day, not only for Herr Hitler’s enemies in 
Germany but also for his friends elsewhere, not only for the 
S.A. leaders but also for Sir Oswald Mosley. Indeed we now 
see being repeated in Great Britain in our own day, after this 
revolution in Germany, much the same consequences as 
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followed after the French Revolution of 1789 and the Terror 
of 1793 ; but inverted, since in Germany it has been a revolu- 
tion which will prove itself to be essentially from the Right, 
in France it was a revolution from what we would now call the 
extreme Left. At the end of the eighteenth century the 
reflex in Britain strengthened Toryism. ‘‘ Whenever our 
neighbour’s house is on fire,” said Burke, “ it cannot be amiss 
for the engines to play a little on our own.” Parliamentary 
reform, for which the country had been ripe, was put off 
for forty years. The events in Germany now are likely to 
strengthen Liberalism. The central mind of our nation is 
rallying to free institutions. The British Fascists, never more 
than a handful, not even venturing to present a candidate at a 
single one of the by-elections of the last three years, by present 
indications have clearly no prospect of securing even an 
appreciable fraction of the support of the electorate. 

Liberals cannot support wars of intervention. It is not the 
business of foreign countries to determine what shall be the 
institutions or the methods of government in another State. 
Whether it be revolutionary France, or Bolshevist Russia, 
or Nazi Germany—peoples “ must dree their own weird.” 
Military expeditions to keep them in order, preventive wars 
which are supposed to forestall worse wars, are wrong. More- 
over, they always fail in their purpose, and they usually bring 
results in the long run precisely opposite to those they set out 
to secure. We can see the truth of all this very clearly in a 
case where the movement to be suppressed is one with which 
we are more or less in sympathy ; we may not see it so clearly 
when the movement is one which we think pernicious. But 
one’s faith in liberty—whether national liberty, or constitu- 
tional, or personal—is really tested, not when the other 
country or party or individual is doing what you think it right 
for them to do, but when they are doing what you think it 
wrong for them to do. 

There is always the proviso that freedom of action is to be 
recognised only when it does not interfere with the equal 
liberty of others. So now in the case of Austria. It is not for 
other peoples to determine whether the Austrians shall have a 
Socialist government, or a Nazi government, or a Catholic 
government, or a government different from any of these. 
That is for themselves to determine. But, for that very 
reason, if any outside State does seek to intervene in that 
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matter, then other outside States are entitled, and may 
properly be required, to join in preventing or in repelling such 
intervention. The duty is not one for any individual country 
to take upon itself, nor for any particular group of countries. 
The League of Nations having been established, the province 
is theirs. Loyal members of the League will not be remiss, if 
the occasion should arise, in taking their share in such a duty. 


Where democracies have fallen it has been in no small 
degree the fault of the democrats. That cannot be gainsaid ; 
it must be frankly admitted. It was the absence of efficient, 
honest governments, supported by stable parliamentary 
majorities, which gave to reactionaries their opportunities in 
Italy, Germany, Jugoslavia and elsewhere. The same cause 
has brought France to the verge of the same peril. Free 
government must not be weak government. It is true that 
executive strength may threaten the maintenance of popular 
liberties, but so may executive weakness. The dilemma was 
stated in the often-quoted words of Lincoln: “It has long 
been a grave question whether any government not too strong 
for the liberties of its people can be strong enough to maintain 
its existence in great emergencies.” 

Liberal statesmen serve democracy best when they ensure 
that the system shall in fact work. The observer will say that 
M. Herriot was right, in the circumstances in which France 
found herself a few months ago, in joining hands with party 
opponents to form a stable government under the leadership 
of M. Doumergue. He may have strained the allegiance of 
some of his political friends ; he may perhaps have weakened 
his party electorally. But parliamentary institutions in 
France were threatened with the fate that has befallen them 
elsewhere ; and if his action has saved them from that he has 
done well. So also I feel convinced that a later generation will 
say that in this country, in the conditions which faced the 
nation in the summer of 1931, the Liberal leaders were right 
in joining with party opponents to meet that crisis. Had we 
refused, and had our refusal been followed by the failure to 
redeem the national finances and restore confidence ; or, as an 
alternative, had the refusal resulted in that task being left to 
the Conservatives alone—in either event Liberalism would have 
been discredited. And although I believe that free institutions 
are so firmly rooted in this land that not even a continuing 
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financial and commercial crisis would have overturned them, 
yet a failure of government in that vital matter must have 
vastly strengthened the forces which, here as elsewhere, would 
be ready to attack democracy whenever the chance was offered. 

But the co-operation was not absorption. It was declared 
from the beginning to be a temporary alliance for a particular 
purpose, and no more. The action taken was not at variance 
with the unofficial resolution moved by Mr. Hore-Belisha at 
the annual conference of the National Liberal Federation at 
Buxton in May 1931, and unanimously accepted: “ That this 
Council reaffirms the need for the absolute and unfettered 
independence of the Liberal Party.” It soon became clear, 
however, that a national emergency was to be made into a 
Tory opportunity. The purpose of the combination—the 
restoration of the national finances—having been achieved, 
the alliance therefore ended. We find that now the so-called 
‘“‘ National”? Government receives the support at the by- 
elections of only one in three of the voters on the electoral roll 
—hardly a justification of the name. In policy it steers a 
steady course north-east by south-west, at half-speed. Our 
foreign trade remains almost stagnant and our shipping has to 
appeal to the tax-payer to save it from bankruptcy. But the 
maxim of the Conservative Party seems to be that of the 
advertisers of a well-known throat disinfectant—and less 
legitimate in this case— Protection is better than cure.” We 
are discovering that it is after all not true that the best way 
to get tariffs down is to put tariffs up, that the best way to 
liberate trade is to restrict it. And we shall soon find the 
falsity of another example, lately propounded, of the same 
inverted logic, that the best way to secure a reduction of 
armaments is to increase them. 

Again and again the actions of the Government are in flat 
contradiction with its declared objects. This indeed has its 
convenience, for if you claim the support of the whole people, 
while it is well known that different sections hold different 
views, what is better than to make declarations which satisfy 
one section while you carry into effect measures which satisfy 
the opposite section ? So we find that many of those who are 
against trade restrictions happily support the present Govern- 
ment on the strength of their assurances that they themselves 
deeply deplore trade restrictions and are only eager to over- 
throw them; while those who believe in trade restrictions 
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also support the present Government because they see that as 
a matter of fact they are being extended more and more 
month by month. The friends of economy rejoice at the 
emphatic declarations of Ministers that public frugality, 
carried even to ruthless extremes, is essential to national 
welfare ; while the particular interests which are looking for 
opportunities to help their private fortunes at the expense of 
the public purse, rejoice still more when subsidy after subsidy, 
granted this year at the steady rate of one a month, are 
distributed for their profit. Those, again, who are sceptical 
of any form of international control in world affairs and who 
put all their faith in powerful national armaments, are happy 
that the Government is adopting a large programme for the 
expansion of our forces ; while supporters of the League of 
Nations and of disarmament are to be kept silent, or even are 
to be led to applaud, by the plea that the forces are being 
expanded merely for the sake of our obligations under the 
League and as the best means of inducing our neighbours to 
agree to universal disarming. But I think that even the most 
simple-minded and the most docile will revolt at last at that. 


There are many observers of the times who think that a 
majority of the nation would be prepared now, at this hour, 
to install and to maintain in power a strong government of the 
Left—a government which should place peace, the effective 
establishment of the system of collective control, and a 
general measure of disarmament, as the first aim of its policy ; 
a government which should seek also to bring into a definite 
combination all those nations, and they may be many, which, 
realising that the world is being led to ruin by restrictions upon 
international trading, would be ready to agree to trade freely 
among themselves ; a government which would adopt a com- 
prehensive, effective policy of national development, including 
immediate measures of house-building on a great scale, and of 
land settlement ; a government which, by raising the general 
standards of education, of industrial conditions, of environ- 
ment, would lower distinctions of class and open the way toa 
genuinely democratic community of men and womenreally free. 

If that be true, why is it that at this moment there seems 
to be little prospect of the advent of such a government? 
Obviously it is because the progressive forces—both of leader- 
ship and of numbers—are divided ; they are divided between 
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Liberals and Labour; and Labour, having tied its fortunes 
to the theory of Socialism, this stands as a barrier against 
co-operation. The Labour Party has lately issued a new 
declaration of policy, which is described as a Programme of 
Action. Whatever may be its right designation, it is certainly 
not that. A pamphlet of twenty-five closely printed pages, it 
comprises proposals so large and so many that its authors 
would, I am sure, be surprised if, in any circumstances, they 
could be carried into effect within the lifetime of a generation. 
It presents, not a programme of action, but a glowing vision of 
a distant ideal. Is that ideal a right one ?—that is the main 
question. 

Socialists often assume that their creed rests on a solid 
intellectual foundation, and that those who do not accept it 
are either ignorant of what socialism really is ; or else belong 
to the possessing classes, and oppose on the ground of sheer 
self-interest ; or else are indifferent to the needs of the times or 
are hopeless of the possibility of success. There is, of course, 
such opposition or inactivity, but it is not the only kind. The 
remarkable thing is that, after fifty years of propaganda, the 
volume of support which socialism receives from the leading 
minds of Europe and America is so small. Had the theory 
been sound the support would be far greater. 

At the beginning, the emphasis laid by Socialists upon the 
part which the State might play in the conduct of particular 
industries, in the control of others, in the planning of towns, in 
a score of various forms of social activity, was useful. It was 
a needed counter to the creed of Jaisser-faire individualism 
then predominant. But having played a valuable part in 
helping to upset one generalisation which was found by 
experience to be mistaken, it did harm by trying to substitute 
for it an opposite generalisation, which, if tested by experience, 
would be found equally mistaken. That generalisation is that 
private enterprise, at least in the great primary industries and 
in banking, should be eliminated, and should be replaced by 
the ownership and control of public authorities. 

It is assumed that if this were done, poverty and unemploy- 
ment would be eliminated. It is assumed that ample produc- 
tivity is now assured and could easily be maintained, while 
distribution would be made far more equitable. There are, 
however, very many people, who are neither ignorant of what 
the proposal is, nor stupid, nor indifferent, nor prejudiced by 
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self-interest, who dispute these assumptions. They hold that 
complicated, changing industries, engaged perhaps in trading 
all over the world, are unsuited for management by public 
authorities ; that, under such a régime, their products would 
be made dearer in price or worse in quality ; that the indus- 
tries would not be nimble enough to keep up a rate of tech- 
nical progress comparable with that which has marked the 
last century and a half; that the workers, receiving a larger 
individual proportion of a smaller or inferior product, might 
be poorer and not richer. They hold, further, that the transfer 
of the control of the banking system to authorities under 
political direction would be likely to bring about a collapse of 
existing methods of industry and commerce before any others 
had been substituted for them; immediate unemployment 
might be greatly intensified through the very attempt, how- 
ever sincerely intended, to secure at some more distant date a 
permanent cure. 

Liberals who hold these opinions do not for a moment 
dispute that the sphere of useful State action may be far wider 
in these days than was possible earlier. The greater com- 
petence of governing bodies and of the Civil Service, the 
improvement in communications and in methods of financial 
control, have made public action practicable now in directions 
where it would have been impracticable a hundred years ago 
in the days of the Philosophic Radicals. Year by year new 
experiments in new directions prove successful and bring 
general satisfaction. Liberals are strong advocates of a care- 
fully considered policy along these lines, and have stated, in 
definite terms, the particular proposals which should form 
part of such a policy. The Yellow Book (Britain’s Industrial 
Future), published in 1928, and the Liberal Party’s Address to 
the Nation and the pamphlet The Liberal Way, published this 
year, give—the first in full, the others in brief—the particulars 
of those proposals. 

But the new statement of the Labour Party rules out any 
advance along those lines. It declares in terms that “ there is 
no half-way house ” on the road to public ownership of the 
primary industries. Production for private profit, it says, 
must be “ got rid of.”’ Not only the Bank of England but all 
the Joint Stock Banks should be “ brought under public owner- 
ship and control.”’ Further, in the whole pamphlet there is no 
recognition of the fact that the present problem of unemploy- 
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ment in this country is mainly due to the shrinkage of inter- 
national trade. Ina brief reference the only remedy advocated 
in that sphere is the distant achievement of “a system of 
planned international exchange” to be the substitute for 
high tariffs. Nor, in a different province, that of the constitu- 
tion, is there even a mention of the need for electoral reform. 

There are many proposals in the course of the Labour 
Party’s statement which coincide with those of Liberalism. 
The programme of National Development, advocated for 
many years past by the Liberal Party, elaborated by us in 
considerable detail, but not attempted in any particular by 
the last Labour Government, finds a place in this statement. 
And in the vitally important sphere of international politics 
the ideas of both parties are closely akin. But the reafirma- 
tion of the whole creed of socialism, the explicit rejection even 
of “a half-way house,” alienates very many who approve 
of the fundamental purposes of the Labour Movement and 
regret that the Labour Party should hinder their attainment 
by its present policy. Observing the course of events during 
this century, and the tendencies now prevailing, there is good 
ground for believing that if the Labour Party had never been 
induced by its publicists to tie its fortunes to the nationalisa- 
tion of industry, and if in consequence the whole body of 
progressive opinion in Great Britain had been able to move 
forward as one effective, united force, the cause of social 
progress and of international peace would have been far 
further advanced to-day than it is, and its prospects for the 
near future would be far brighter. 

An article in the Economist of July 28th, commenting upon 
the Labour Party’s policy pamphlet, makes these wise 
comments. 


If our Labour leaders will only look round the world they will 
see that they are out of the main current of twentieth-century 
developments. “ Planning,” in the sense in which they have used 
the phrase, may be possible in a comparatively undeveloped 
country such as Russia, but elsewhere, and notably in the United 
States under President Roosevelt, they will find that the tendency 
is to try to reach what they have rejected as a possible half-way 
house, namely, a reformed capitalism utilising the immense driving 
force, elasticity and experimentalism of private enterprise, while 
at the same time limiting it within the requirements of the public 
interest. 
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Precisely that should be the main task of our time in the 
sphere of domestic industry. And it is a task which the 
British people more than any other are likely to fulfil with 


~ success. 


History records three great achievements which they have 
accomplished in the realm of practical politics. England first 


_ solved the problem of reconciling the political freedom of the 


individual citizen with effective national government ; by 
discovering the principle of representation and combining it 
with the acceptance of majority decisions, she created parlia- 
ments and made a stable democracy possible. Secondly, 
through the jury, through the establishment of a police 
system under the control of elected authorities, and through 
the subordination of the military power to the civil, the 
British nation has established a system which maintains public 
order while safeguarding personal freedom. And, thirdly, 
expanding her territories overseas, establishing vast new 
nations in distant parts of the earth, Britain has discovered 
also how to reconcile the full autonomy of each Dominion 
with the continued unity of the whole Commonwealth. Now 
it will be her task to find the means of reconciling a better 
organisation of industries and a proper control of working 
conditions with the retention of all that is essential in private 
initiative and personal enterprise. 

Yet one other synthesis remains to be accomplished—in the 
sphere of international relations. A sane nationalism is not an 
evil thing but a good thing ; love of country, although it may 
be perverted into a source of antagonism and war, in its 
essence is among the virtues. It is a stimulus to effort, a 
source of fruitful emulation, a link between the ordinary man 
and great concerns. It needs to be harmonised with a sane 
internationalism, recognising that “ the greatest nation is but 
a fragment,” seeking to establish an ordering of the world 
which shall give to each country its status and its scope within 
the framework of universal law. And just as it was Liberalism 
which gave guidance in the accomplishment of those earlier 
tasks—constitutional, juridical and imperial—so it will be the 
ideas of Liberalism which will guide us in the accomplishment 
of those others—economic and international—which face us 


now. 
HERBERT SAMUEL. 


THE PARLIAMENTARY SCENE. 


OTHING has occurred of recent months to alter the 

long-prepared plans for a General Election to be held 

in or about the month of May 1936. In spite of the 
various predictions that are made from time to time, that a 
consultation of the electorate is imminent or is likely to take 
place within a fixed period, the omens and indications all seem 
to point to a continuance of the administration on its present 
basis, though perhaps with changes in personnel, until the 
latest practicable period. 

It would indeed be strange to find a Government with the 
largest majority in recent parliamentary history, and with an 
opposition reduced to a diminutive form in numbers, throwing 
it away prematurely and risking defeat, or at any rate inviting 
a large and effective opposition. It may truthfully be said 
that the position of the National Government is distinctly 
better in the country than it has been at any time since 
the General Election and the immediately following period. 
The by-elections which were going strongly against it and 
came to their peak at East Fulham in October last have 
during this year, taking 1929 as the fair standard of com- 
parison, been decidedly more favourable. This is particularly 
shown in the recent figures of the Weston-super-Mare and 
Rushcliffe by-elections, and at Twickenham. The latter, 
which was the second of two by-elections since 1931, clearly 
shows the more friendly attitude of the electors towards the 
Government. 

The reasons for this movement are not far to seek. During 
the present session there has been a substantial decrease in 
the numbers of the unemployed, though they are still enor- 
mous. There has been a briskness in many trades, inevitably 
due to a change-over from a system of free trade to protection. 
The effect of suddenly shutting out large quantities of foreign 
goods must mean a temporary activity until the demand for 
these goods has been satisfied by local manufactures. A point 
must soon be reached—if, indeed, this has not already taken 
place—when this new market will be saturated, and unless our 
export trade can in some way be stimulated it is at least 
doubtful whether the minor boom we have been experiencing 
can continue, and whether we shall not be heading once more 
towards a depression. The development of world affairs and 
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our position therein does not seem to hold out much hope of 
an increase in international economic activity. 

Furthermore, the improved financial position of the country 
as shown by this year’s budget is naturally a gratifying feature, 
and properly tends to bring favour to the National Govern- 
ment. At the same time, the Liberal opposition are, in fact, 
fully entitled to claim a large share of the credit by the part 


_ they played in the formation of the first National Govern- 


ment and by their responsibility for the unpleasant action 
which had to be taken in the matter of cuts in order to restore 
confidence in British credit throughout the world. The Liberal 
Party ran great risks and laid themselves open to attack and 
misunderstanding by their attitude at that time. None the 
less, it was undertaken in the spirit of patriotic duty, and it 
must be satisfactory to them, though they are no longer, for 
reasons well known, able to share the responsibilities of 
government, to know that their work has not been in vain, 
even though they get no credit for it, as will probably be the 
case. 

If the Government may be said to have improved its posi- 
tion, what of the opposition parties? They must pro tanto 
have receded in popular favour. The Labour Party shows no 
sign of strengthening its hold on the country beyond a normal 
and moderate reaction. The detached non-party voter is not 
transferring his allegiance to it. Nothing is more significant 
than the high proportion of the electorate which fails to 
record its vote at by-elections. The leaders of the party 
outside Parliament are finding it extremely difficult to return, 
and the only recruit of any note is Mr. J. Wilmot, who should 
go far. Owing to his unfortunate accident, the House has 
been deprived, during the past session, of the gay and vigor- 
ous personality of Mr. Lansbury. The deputy leader of the 
Labour Party, Major Attlee, has taken his place effectively, 
and has made a number of excellent speeches, those on foreign 
affairs being perhaps the most notable, though he has had to 
cover a wide variety of subjects. The star of Sir Stafford 
Cripps, which rose so brilliantly during the debates on the 
land taxes in the last Parliament, does not shine quite so 
brightly to-day owing to the extreme views with which he has 
become identified. His attractive and kindly personality, 
assisted by most powerful gifts of exposition and reasoning, 
do not counterbalance the disadvantage from which he 
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suffers through his intransigeant attitude. This tends to 
discount anything that he says in the minds of supporters of 
the Government, and he also stands apart from the main line 
of Labour thought in the House of Commons. At the same 
time, he is a man of great parts, and one of the few distin- 
guished ornaments of the front Opposition bench. 

In the Liberal Party Sir Herbert Samuel maintains the same 
high level of clear, cogent argument and resolute leadership. 
Perhaps his greatest personal triumph during the session was 
the incident when the adjournment of the House was moved 
in connection with the desire of the hunger-marchers to present | 
their case at the bar of the House. It is necessary for at least +) 
forty members to rise, and Sir Herbert had got up with other 
members of the opposition in support of this motion at the 
end of questions. When the debate took place later in the 
evening Sir Herbert had to meet at the opening the very 
strong hostility of Government supporters, who thought that 
as an ex-Home Secretary he should not have supported the 
motion. He was, however, by the force of his personality and 
the soundness of his reasoning able to compel the respect and 
assent of the House to the course he had taken. Sir Archibald 
Sinclair acted as deputy leader during Sir Herbert Samuel’s 
visit to Palestine, and carried out his duties as ever with 
distinction and general acceptance. An example of persistent 
hard work for many months, crowned by substantial success 
at the close, is Sir Murdoch Mackenzie Wood’s gallant 
struggle on behalf of his constituents on the herring question. 

The Liberal Party has not had an easy task as the second 
and less opposing opposition. Its gradual transfer from sup- 
port of the Government at the beginning of the Parliament 
to complete opposition has presumably been sealed by its 
support at the end of the session of the Labour vote of censure 
on the Government for its air force expansion programme. 
On the whole this movement has been executed with a remark- 
able degree of unanimity. On the floor of the House the Party 
has been well to the fore and very successful in obtaining 
useful concessions from the Government in a number of cases, 
a notable example being that of the Debts Clearing Offices 
Act. Upstairs in Standing Committee much effective work has 
been done on a number of measures, a notable achievement 
being the strenuous fight put up on the Disaffection Bill by two 
of the younger members, Mr. Dingle Foot and Mr. Mallalieu. 
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Immediately in front of the Liberals sits what is really the 
most powerful opposition in the House: Mr. Maxton and 
his two colleagues, Mr. Buchanan and Mr. McGovern. This 
redoubtable trio are capable on their own, if they think the 
occasion demands it, of keeping the House up for an all-night 
sitting. Mr. Maxton has on more than one occasion acted as 
the real leader of the House, regardless of party, in putting 
forward a point of view commanding general assent, perhaps 
on some matter of procedure or a personal question. If to the 
gifts of picturesque appearance, graceful personality, charm- 
ing courtesy and eloquent tongue were added a practical 
constructive brain, there would be no limits to his career. 

Making now the short passage across the floor of the House 
we find established in the corner of the front bench below the 
gangway—but only on rare occasions, and then for short 
periods—another redoubtable figure outside the Government, 
Mr. Churchill. If the Member for Epping possessed the gift of 
judgment he would by this time have established himself in a 
very powerful position and be a real danger to the Govern- 
ment, but he has so acted as to become the despair from the 
point of view of practical leadership even of the diehards most 
closely associated with his view. The debate on the Report 
of the Committee of Privileges was one of the most interesting 
of the session, and Sir John Simon’s attack on Mr. Churchill 
was one of the most successful and thoroughly deserved 
“ dressings-down ”’ that the House has heard of recent years. 
The object of the appeal to the Committee, in spite of its 
outward appearance of anxiety to safeguard constitutional 
practice, was clearly revealed as a political stunt to damage 
the Government, and one singularly ill-chosen, particularly in 
including such a popular figure as Lord Derby for an object 
of attack. If, realising the blunder that had been made, Mr. 
Churchill had admitted his error, expressed satisfaction at the 
unanimous findings of the Committee, and thrown himself on 
the goodwill of the House, he would have done much to restore 
his position, but by his tactics he completely destroyed it. It 
should be said, however, that in later debates and particularly 
the vote of censure on air, Mr. Churchill was in his happiest 
vein and in the best of good humour. In an aside he appeared 
to admit that his previous effort had been a mare’s nest, but 
in spite of this he will not readily recover the ground that he 
has lost, even though the Indian jungle to be covered next 
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session is territory of a nature peculiarly dangerous for the 
Government. I believe that the White Paper Policy will go 
through without any really serious trouble. 

Let us turn our attention now to those who on the other 
side of the gangway occupy the treasury bench. The renewed 
illness of the Prime Minister will be generally regretted, and 
an early restoration to health will be the hope of all. It must 
at the same time be confessed that the absence of the Prime 
Minister does not appear to make any great difference in the 
conduct of national affairs. Ever since he obtained a com- 
manding position in 1931 he has consistently failed, so far as 
all outward evidence shows, to make good use of it, and has 
appeared willing to subordinate all his old ideas and natural 
inclinations to the predominant views of the Conservative 
Party. As an innocuous and charming figurehead he is readily 
tolerated, and he will be allowed to remain at the head of the 
Government so long as his health permits it and he desires it. 
The retirement of the Prime Minister, little as in practice it 
might matter, would involve all sorts of difficult personal 
problems, and this it is desired to postpone as long as possible. 
Perhaps nothing showed the complete subordination of Mr. 
MacDonald to his new associates more than the humiliating 
spectacle of his complete surrender on the land taxes during 
budget discussions, when he deliberately refused to attend 
the House of Commons. 

The Lord President of the Council occupies a position which 
he fills with the greatest success and dignity, and it is one 
surely very agreeable to him. Supreme responsibility is not 
demanded of him. If Mr. Baldwin’s natural instincts and 
normal outlook governed the affairs of this country, liberal- 
minded people would have little to criticise, but, unfortunately, 
his admirable sentiments are not backed up by an equally 
vigorous determination to see them carried out. He is by far 
the greatest member of the Conservative Party, and a great 
personal asset to it, little as some of its members appear to 
appreciate him. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer must have had an agree- 
able session. He had a remarkable surplus to distribute, and 
very little in the way of criticism on the financial provisions 
of the year. In his somewhat remote business-like way, Mr. 
Chamberlain efficiently carries out his task on what are held 
to be safe, sound, orthodox lines. 
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The Minister on whom the main burden of the year has 
fallen has been Sir Henry Betterton. On all sides he has won 
praise for his conduct of the Unemployment Bill through the 
House. This measure might easily have ruined the career and 
reputation of a less tactful and considerate man, but the late 
Minister of Labour was actually more popular (if that is pos- 
sible) amongst his main critics of the Labour Party at the end 
than at the beginning of the discussions. It was a triumph for 
a personality gentle, kindly, patient and thorough, and if 
anyone can make a success of the work of the new Board 
affecting, as it does, the lives of millions of the inhabitants of 
the country, it will be he. The responsibility which many of 
us think should have rested upon the Government itself now 
rests, contrary to his own expectation, on Sir Henry Better- 
ton’s own shoulders. 

The session has presented many opportunities for the 
vigorous Minister of Agriculture to display his abilities. Mr. 
Elliot is a forceful and ready speaker—in his old age I am 
afraid he will be garrulous. His words flow forth like a moun- 
tain stream in spate. His gifts, together with great geniality, 
initiative and drive, make him a powerful and popular figure, 
in whom some see a future leader for the Conservative Party. 
I do not think it can be said that he has made much progress 
in this direction during the present session, for he has been 
obliged to bring forward a number of nationalistic measures 
for regimenting and ‘controlling agriculture which are far 
from the liking of the easy-going people who inhabit the 
countryside. Furthermore, the continuous stream of subsidies 
provided by the Government, including milk, sugar, beef, 
wheat and shipping, are causing much searching of heart 
among supporters of the administration, and the curious 
Elliot brand of socialism is finding ever more critics. The effect 
of the quota on agricultural products has been to antagonise 
the Dominions, and to leave the Liberal Party the champion 
of a free exchange of goods in the Empire. 

Another favourite for the highest political honours, Mr. 
Oliver Stanley, has recently received well-deserved promo- 
tion, and will bring sympathy and a clear brain to the work 
of the Ministry of Labour. He will have the support for the 
time being, at any rate, of a most capable Under-Secretary, 
Mr. Robert Hudson, who has a complete mastery of all the 
problems with which his department deals. Advancement in 
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ministerial rank cannot, however, for him be long delayed. 
Mr. Stanley has nearly all the qualities needed for the higher 
command—charm, understanding, close powers of reasoning, 
and graceful expression, backed up by great family influence. 
If he would only make an endeavour to suffer more gladly 
those he may consider fools, it is difficult to say what rival 
could stand in his way. 

The conduct of the affairs of the Board of Education is most 
efficiently carried out by Mr. Ramsbotham, but the policy of 
the Department is disappointing, and in the matter of the 
definite refusal to consider the raising of the school age is 
deplorably reactionary. We are promised good things in the 
matter of housing by the department controlled by that able 
combination of Sir Hilton Young and Mr. Shakespeare, but 
up to date achievement, particularly in the matter of low- 
rented houses, has fallen far behind public opinion. The 
Fascist movement has no outspoken supporters in the House, 
and probably now but few secret sympathisers. Sir Oswald 
Mosley’s singularly un-British movement is not likely to 
survive the Olympia meeting, the events of June 30th in 
Germany and still later ones in Austria. A great Welsh 
volcano has not been mentioned because it has been passing 
through a considerable period of quiescence. There is no 
reason to think that it is extinct, and subterranean rumblings 
from time to time remind the country that at a suitable 
moment Mr. Lloyd George may be seen again in full eruption 
with devastating effect. 

Whatever may be thought of the success or otherwise of 
the Government in Home Affairs (and advance in some direc- 
tions has undoubtedly been made) in the realm of Foreign 
Affairs the action of the Government continues to be a lament- 
able failure. There is indecision ; absence of settled policy ; 
unwillingness to give a lead or accept the responsibilities which 
our great position in the world has placed upon us. There 
have been occasions in the history of the Disarmament Con- 
ference when resolute action by the British Government 
would, I believe, have secured success, but these opportunities 
have all been allowed to pass. However much individual 
ministers may desire the achievement of a Convention—and 
no one doubts the goodwill, for example, of Sir John Simon 
in this direction—I do not believe that the Government as a 
whole have ever sincerely and resolutely applied their minds 
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to the task either in London or Geneva. This is not the fault 
of a junior Minister who is one of the coming men in the 
Conservative Party, Mr. Eden. The Lord Privy Seal has 
taken a large personal share in the various disarmament 
negotiations, and has everywhere obtained a reputation for 
sincerity and straight dealing. He is liked and trusted by all 
those with whom he comes into contact, and he will in time 
prove a great Foreign Secretary. 

It has been obvious from the first that a certain price must 
be paid in the giving of rigid guarantees for security, in 
particular for the execution of the Disarmament Convention 
itself. No action in life is without some risk, and risks must 
be run for peace if the inevitably greater risks of war amount- 
ing almost to certainties are to be avoided. Unfortunately, 
the Government has always been too late in the race against 
time, and now by the adoption of an increased air estimate 
they have in effect really abandoned all hope of making the 
new system of collective security work, and are back on the 
old pre-war basis of competitive armaments. The process of 
this great betrayal has been so gradual as to make it difficult 
for many to appreciate that this is really what has happened. 

On a general review of the situation it would seem that if 
a General Election were taken now the electors, while by no 
means enamoured of many points of the Government’s pro- 
gramme and achievement, would be inclined in the absence 
of any clearly effective alternative to give them a further 
period of office with a small majority. The Labour Party 
with its pitiable exit in 1931, still not forgotten, its limited 
members and still more limited personnel in the House of 
Commons, is not making, and cannot be expected to make, an 
attractive appeal as an alternative strong Government. If 
this remains the position it may well be that the forces of the 
left will be out of power for a considerable period. I, however, 
it were possible in some manner to present to the country the 
foundations of a new National Government of the left, com- 
prising Liberal, Labour and some Conservative elements, as 
an alternative to the present National Government of the 
right, the whole situation both nationally and internationally 
might be changed, with a profound influence on the future 
of the world during the next generation. I cannot help feeling 
that such a development is not only desirable, but possible of 


achievement if there is the will to achieve. 
GEOFFREY MANDER. 


THE TRAGEDY OF DOLLFUSS. 


O the Austrian supporters of Dr. Dollfuss and to the 
world at large, there is only one “ Dollfuss Tragedy,” 
that of the two revolver shots fired by the Nazi rebel 
Planetta in the Bundeskanzleramt (Chancellery) on the 
Ballhausplatz on Wednesday, July 25th. The political 
observer sees, and the historian will record, other Dollfuss 
tragedies of greater importance than the personal one which 
cut short so abruptly the Chancellor’s career. 

Greatest of all is the tragedy that this man with his excep- 
tional gifts of courage, energy, determination, his political 
skill and unusual personal charm, unhampered as he was by a 
reactionary past, should have destroyed liberty in Austria in 
the name of Austrian independence and could find no better 
weapons and ideas wherewith to fight German Fascism than 
those which he copied from it and from the Fascism of Italy. 
The neutral historian will finally write of Dollfuss that he was 
a man who had a unique opportunity of placing himself at the 
head of a great popular movement for democratic liberties in 
Austria, from whence could have gone forth the impulse to 
liberate the blinded and unhearing population of Germany 
from Hitlerism. He chose instead the path of reaction and 
repression, clericalism and Fascism. At the behest of Quirinal 
and Vatican, he destroyed first the natural enemy of Hitler- 
ism, the Austrian Social Democrats, and thought that then he 
could conciliate or destroy the National Socialists, who have 
now destroyed him. By this fateful decision to rely on the 
support of a foreign power instead of closing up the ranks of 
Austrian democracy against Nazi Fascism, he furnished the 
Nazis with their most powerful moral weapon. The accusation 
that Dollfuss had betrayed Germanism in Austria by putting 
himself and his policy under Italian protection, brought 
thousands into the Nazi camp who would have stayed outside 
it had he formed a democratic front. 

Had Dollfuss been born a bigoted Fascist and Clerical, the 
tragedy would be less. But it was not so. It is his flexibility, 
combined with a determination amounting to obstinacy in 
following a course once adopted, which inspires such regrets 
that at the critical moment of his life he should have taken the 
decision which he did. Dollfuss’s past showed him in many 
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different réles. A brother officer draws for me this picture of 
him in 1914. 

We were a crowd of Einjachrig-Freiwillige cadets just joined up 
in the predominantly German-nationalist regiment of the Kaiser- 
jaeger. “ Lights out ” had long sounded and in the dark barrack- 
room an agitated political argument was in progress. I found 
myself alone in defending the principle of an “ Austrian Mission ” 
as something apart from that of Germany. Amidst the volume of 
German-nationalist sentiments which bombarded me from the 
darkness, came in curiously harsh notes from the far corner of the 
barrack-room some words of support. Next day I went to the corner 
to make the acquaintance of my second. It was Dollfuss. 

His enthusiasm for Austrianism waned in the light of Austrian 
muddle and inefficiency during the war and Austrian weakness and 
helplessness after the defeat. He went to Germany on a mission 
to study agricultural methods. He returned with a boundless 
admiration for German efficiency, strength and honesty of charac- 
ter, with a tremendous enthusiasm for the Anschluss and inci- 
dentally with a Prussian wife. He and I had our first quarrel when 
we stood to attention side by side while the band played Haydn’s 
hymn and I sang the Austrian ‘‘ Gott erhalte unsern Kaiser ” and 
he the German “ Deutschland, Deutschland ueber Alles.” 

It was Republican Germany which had caught his imagination, 
and in the early post-war years Dollfuss was an enthusiast for 
democracy and for the socialisation of national industries. 


Yet it was this man who destroyed parliament, the trade 
unions,-and socialist Vienna, who died execrated by German 
nationalists as well as by fully fledged Nazis as the man who 
had betrayed German-Austrian nationalism to Italy and to 
the interests of the Vatican. 

It was perhaps his German nationalist past which rendered 
Dollfuss so half-hearted in the repression of Nazi terror. On 
the last evening of his life Dollfuss sent to the scaffold the 
twenty-year-old Socialist, Josef Gerl, who had tried to blow 
up a signal mast on a little-used railway and wounded the 
policeman who tried to arrest him. He, a Socialist, was the 
first victim of the severe decree-laws issued to check Nazi 
terrorism. Hundreds of Nazi terrorists had been destroying 
property, endangering hundreds of lives and here and there 
taking lives, for twelve months ; not one of them was hanged 
as he might have been under several of the Dollfuss decrees. 
Again and again Dollfuss threatened ; always the Nazis 
escaped the extreme penalty. The first Nazis to feel the long- 
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promised severity were Planetta and Holzweber, the murderer 
of Dollfuss and the leader of the rebels. 

At the trial of these two Nazis, all those who had also been 
present at the trial of the young Socialists, Gerl and Anzboeck, 
eight days earlier were struck by the contrast between the 
treatment meted out to Socialist and Nazi prisoners. Planetta 
and Holzweber were given an eminently patient hearing. The 
greatest latitude was allowed to them and to their lawyers in 
the defence. They were treated very much like honorable foes 
whom it was unfortunately necessary to hang as an example. 
They bore no signs of rough handling and made no complaints 
of it. These were the men who had murdered a chancellor, 
plotted an outrageous coup and let loose a civil war in Austria. 

A week earlier the two young Socialists had been brought 
up in the same building. They bore the marks of the same 
brutal beating by the police (among whom are many Nazis 
who secretly belong to the S.S.) which hundreds of other 
Socialists underwent in February. Gerl told how he had been 
chained and cruelly beaten with truncheons and wooden clubs. 
Anzboeck told how every time he fainted with the pain of 
torture, the police threw cold water over him, and when he 
came round, beat him again. The judge was cynical, sar- 
castic and brutal to these young men who were facing death 
as bravely as they had faced torture. When the judge asked 
Anzboeck how he dared to say he had been tortured, the boy 
pointed silently at his bandaged head. It was Social Demo- 
crats and Communists whom the Government rounded up in 
hundreds and interned in the last ten days before July 25th, 
leaving the Nazis in perfect peace to their plans for revolt. 

In the face of the great “ Dollfuss Legend ” of the “ Hero- 
Chancellor” and the “Martyr Chancellor” now being 
created, it is necessary to recall what the Dollfuss system 
really meant to the Austrian masses. It has a great bearing 
on the future; for although Dollfuss is dead, the Dollfuss 
system, for the moment at least, lives on. Since his death the 
legend has been started that Dollfuss at the last saw the 
mistake he had made in crushing the Socialists and was 
prepared to make great concessions to bring about a reconcilia- 
tion. The facts are that up to the very last, Dollfuss (unwisely) 
despised the outwardly crushed Socialists, saying privately 
that their good or ill will was a matter of indifference to him. 
He obstinately clung to the idea that the masses had forgotten 
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Socialism and would accept his corporate Fascist State. One 
of his last decisions was to refuse the release of Mayor Seitz, 
who had written a personal appeal to the Chancellor not to let 
him die in prison and thus further provoke the workers. 
Dollfuss found it a supreme obstacle that if he released Seitz 
he would have to set free all the other Socialists not associated 
with the February fighting, whom he had imprisoned without 
trial since February. 

Official propagandists maintain that the workers stood by 
the Government in the suppression of the Nazi revolt out of 
their affection for Dollfuss. Actually the parole given the 
Socialists was “ Strict neutrality; let the ‘ Black’ (Clerical) 
Fascists destroy the ‘ Brown’ Fascists.” The absolute 
obedience with which the parole was followed is really a proof 
of the continued loyalty of the masses to the orders, secretly 
conveyed, of their Socialist leaders. The day after Dollfuss’s 
murder, Socialist illegal leaflets were circulated which stated : 


The news of the death of Dollfuss was received with delight by 
the working classes as that of the death of a tyrant and murderer 
of liberty. Austria is experiencing her June 30th; as in the Reich, 
Fascists are murdering Fascists and we can look on with satisfac- 
tion at the process. Dollfuss is gone—his system must be destroyed 
too, but never through an alliance with the Brown Fascists. 


In reviewing the internal problems which the Austrian 
Government has to face, one has at every turn to consider the 
foreign connections of the internal factors. Austria to-day 
stands vis-a-vis Italy in much the same position as Albania 
did when Italy put Zog on the throne in 1928. The selection 
of Dr. Schuschnigg as Chancellor and the standing down of 
Starhemberg was more the work of Signor Mussolini than of 
anyone else. When Starhemberg returned from his inter- 
rupted holiday on the Lido, it was with the full knowledge that 
whatever his followers might (and on Sunday, January 29th, 
did) demand for him, he was not yet considered ripe for the 
Chancellorship and that Schuschnigg’s appointment had been 
approved by the Duce. One should pay rather less attention 
to what demand the Heimwehr will be able to enforce on the 
Government in the future than to what view Italy will take 
as to the necessity of maintaining their strength. If the Duce 
decides that the Nazi peril is over, he will gladly cut his 
Heimwehr subsidies. Already he must be regretting the lost 
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expenditure on the Styrian Heimwehr who mostly turned 
Nazi and have just defended themselves against the Starhem- 
berg Heimwehr with the rifles with which Italy supplied them 
to fight Socialism at the time of the Hirtenberg arms scandal. 
For if Germany sends in explosives, revolvers and propaganda 
to the Nazis, Italy sends rifles, machine-guns and money to 
the Heimwehr. 

Austria has for long been the chessboard (as was pre-war 
Turkey) on which the Powers fight out their battles. No 
serious threat to the beneficent socialist administration of 
Vienna could ever have arisen from the Austrian reactionaries, 
had not Italy financed and armed them for years. The internal 
difficulties of the Schuschnigg Government are inextricably 
interwoven with the wire-pullings by foreign powers. For 
twelve months Dollfuss was unable to carry out his tragic 
decision to destroy the Social-Democratic Party because 
France forbade it, seeing in the Austrian Socialists not merely 
the defenders of democracy in Austria, but the most effective 
counterbalance to the growing Italian influence in Austria. 
Although the new reactionary French Cabinet in Paris with- 
drew most of its protection from Austrian Socialism as Franco- 
Italian relations improved, Major Fey’s savage bombardment 
of the workers’ houses might yet have been hindered had not 
the general strike in Paris isolated the French capital on the 
fatal Monday, February 12th. German arms, explosives and 
propaganda trebled the menace of the Austrian Nazis during 
the past twelve months. Had Hitler not lost his nerve on July 
25th, and at the eleventh hour held back his 15,000 to 30,000 
men of the Austrian Legion whom he had armed and trained 
to overrun Austria, the country would have had a Nazi 
Government within twelve hours. Had Mussolini not rushed 
48,000 men and scores of bombing planes to the frontier on 
July 25th, Hitler would certainly have deployed his Legion. 
And had Mussolini not also at the eleventh hour restrained 
his troops, the Yugoslavs would have marched into Eastern 
Carinthia the moment the first Italians crossed the frontier, in 
order to prevent Italian troops from threatening the plain 
around Ljubljana, while the Czechs would have marched on 
Vienna. So close did the contending nationalism of the various 
European dictatorships bring war to Europe on July 25th. 

As to the Nazis, not everything, but nearly everything, 
depends on Germany. As long as the Austrian Government 
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relies on Italy, so long will they have to face a strong internal 
German-Austrian campaign, probably but not necessarily 
purely Nazi in character. While the economic distress 
especially of the professional and middle classes whose ears 
are closed to the appeal of Socialism goes on, Nazi arguments 
will have a powerful attraction. Neither political nor economic 
discontent will constitute an immediate danger for the 
Government if Herr Hitler cuts off the supply of desperadoes, 
explosives and propaganda and gives up his moral support of 
terrorism and rebellion in Austria. But the prospects of his 
doing so are not great. No doubt Hitler will order caution for 
the immediate future but it has yet to be seen whether the 
massacres of June 30th have given him back the control over 
the second-rank leaders which he had lost long before that 
date. Within an hour of the Austrian authorities receiving 
explicit assurances from Germany that the Munich anti- 
Austrian broadcasts had ceased, a British journalist’s 
description of the heroic deaths of Planetta and Holzweber 
was being broadcast with many deliberate Nazi falsifications 
added. This will doubtless prove symptomatic. A pastoral 
letter of the Vienna Protestant Superintendent had to be 
suppressed by the Government because of its strong defence 
of the rebellious Nazis mingled with mild regrets for the 
murder of Dollfuss. Occasional bombs began to explode in 
Austria within a few days of the suppression of the revolt. It 
is clear that Nazi hostility to the pro-Italian, ultra-Clerical 
tendencies of the Government, though for some time at least 
in a much milder form than before, will continue. 

It is still impossible to say whether the higher ranks of the 
State officials have really been cleansed of their high propor- 
tion of Nazi sympathisers. Certainly there was surprisingly 
little effort made to support the Nazi rebels on July 25th on 
the part of their friends in Austria, but that must not be taken 
as a sure indication that they had few sympathisers. To some 
extent it is a question of revolutionary material. The pro- 
fessional men, officials, university graduates and professors 
who in Vienna are the mainstay of Nazidom do not make good 
revolutionaries. Like the Socialist masses in February, they 
relied on their trained army to do the fighting. The Socialists 
stood by waiting for their Republican Defence Corps to save 
them from the Fascists and the Government forces that these 
commanded. The Nazis in Vienna and many other parts of 
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Austria waited for the Austrian legion to destroy the “ Dollfuss 
System ” for them. Both the Socialists’ self-defence action in 
February and the Nazi assassination and aggressive revolution 
in July show that Lenin was right in his insistence on mass 
action as the only effective revolutionary weapon and in his 
condemnation of the uselessness of a small party army or 
isolated acts of terrorism. Twice a minority of the Austrian 
population, through its command of the overwhelmingly 
superior armaments of the State, has been able to defeat 
violent action by discontented sections of the population in 
one case far more numerous, in the other at least as numerous 
as themselves. Only in a mass uprising so general that it will 
sweep a considerable number of the executive with it is there 
any prospect of successful revolution against the artillery, 
machine-guns and tanks of the modern State. The success 
which would have attended the employment of the Austrian 
Legion by the Nazis would not have affected this principle, for 
they would not have been revolutionaries in the technical 
sense, but equivalent to regular troops of a foreign power, 
armed and trained abroad. 

The ability to hold down a discontented majority by a 
preponderance of armaments, however, falls a great deal short 
of the art of governing. The Austrian Government cannot 
afford to perpetuate the mistake made by Dr. Dollfuss in 
inaugurating his “‘ war on two fronts.” Even in terms of hard 
cash it cannot be afforded. The destruction of the Socialists 
alone is estimated to have cost {2,500,000, the suppression of 
the Nazi revolt much more. In between the police and military 
expenditure has been gigantic. Sooner or later the Govern- 
ment must come to terms with the Left or the Right. Not 
sentiment but practical consideration will lead it one way or 
the other. A recent anti-Dollfuss Nazi joke was that Dr. 
Dollfuss had decided to retire with his Cabinet to Wellersdorf 
and proclaim the rest of Austria a concentration camp. The 
jest is not without political substance. 

There is a possibility of health and sanity for Austria if Dr. 
Schuschnigg or another can follow a course different from that 
of Dollfuss, but with all the latter’s courage and determina- 
tion. Only one effective bulwark can be set up to the Nazi- 
Fascist danger (which will exist as long as Hitlerism)—that of 
a firmly established democracy. The ready-made authoritarian 
constitution of Austria which has fortunately not yet come 
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into effect must be radically altered. Dr. Schuschnigg has 
promised to consult the people as to the future system of 
government. If he will hold real elections or an honest 


_ plébisctte, not Mussolini-elections or a Hitler-referendum, he 


may easily find in its results reason to abandon the position he 
first took up, that in any case the corporative State must 
stand and parliamentary democracy remain proscribed. 

From Dr. Ernst Karl Winter, whom Dollfuss appointed 
Vice-Burgomaster of Vienna in the hope that the latter’s 
connections with the workers would enable them to be won 
over to the idea of the Fascist corporations, I have his pro- 
gramme of “ immediate necessities ” if Dr. Schuschnigg is to 
effect a reconciliation with the Socialists. In Winter’s view 
there is little time left ; the central organisation of the party 
still exists and is followed by the workers, but it is on the 
verge of breaking up into definitely revolutionary groups who 
will then hear of nothing but a violent overthrow of the 
Cabinet and a period of anti-Fascist dictatorship before 
returning to democracy. 

Dr. Winter spent most of the last night of Dollfuss’s life in 
his company, trying in vain to persuade his old friend of the 
necessity of reconciliation with the Socialists as such through 
deeds instead of seeking vainly to split their ranks by fine 
sentiments. His “immediate programme” includes : 


1. The release of Mayor Seitz and other party leaders who have 
never been tried. ‘(This will probably be effected long before 
this article appears.) 

2. The release of all untried Social Democrats from the concentra- 
tion camps. 

3. Amnesty for all who took part in the February fighting unless 
common law crimes have been proved against them. 

4. Payment of sums due to officials of the Social-Democratic 
trades unions and other organisations. 

5. Revision of the dismissals of Socialists from the public services 
on political grounds. 

6. The creation of a Cabinet post for a real representative of the 
workers. 


If there is to be any hope of reconciling the embittered 
masses of the workers still smarting under their treatment by 
the Fascists before, during and after February, any action 
taken must be immediate and ungrudging. Above all there 
must be instant cessation of police and Heimwehr persecution 
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of those who try to hold together the threads of their old 
organisation. Dr. Winter’s programme is no more than a 
beginning. The restoration of democratic Government would 
not only enable Dr. Schuschnigg to form a pact of mutual 
non-aggression with at least the former right-wing Social 
Democrats ; it would enable him to attract into a conservative 
German-National Party (who would indeed oppose Clericalism 
and Socialism, but by parliamentary instead of terrorist 
methods) a great many of what one might call “ beige” Nazi 
sympathisers, who are not yet dyed a deep brown and who 
are now shocked at the murder of the Chancellor. This would 
be a minor matter, however, beside the all-important con- 
solidation of a democratic front against the Nazi peril. 

This would involve escape from Italian tutelage and from 
Heimwehr-Fascist domination. Is it inconceivable that Great 
Britain and France should persuade Italy that even a demo- 
cratic if stable Austria would be a better bulwark against the 
appearance of brown shirts on the Brenner than is Austria in 
its present chaotic condition, which is more like that of a minor 
South American republic than of a European State? Is it 
inconceivable that Prince Starhemberg and other Heimwehr 
leaders could be induced by the same Powers to get out of 
politics and become leaders of a new Austrian militia in which 
the Heimwehr and their old enemies of the Republican 
Defence Corps should participate ? Unfortunately it is almost 
inconceivable that any such practical effort should seriously 
be taken to clear up the Austrian mess, but the alternative is 
its continuance and recurrences of the violence of February 
12th and July 25th. 

G. E. R. Gepye. 


Vee 


HINDENBURG. 


N August 2nd, 1934, at the age of 86, Field-Marshal 
Paul Louis Hans von Beneckendorff und Hindenburg, 
President of the German Reich, died at Neudeck, his 
estate in East Prussia. The tributes paid him in the Press of 


the entire world were all in the same strain: the world had 


lost a great historical figure and Germany a great patriot. 
How history will judge him is a different, and not altogether 
simple, matter. It is generally agreed that he was a kind- 
hearted husband and father, chivalrous and gallant towards 
women, a man of amiable manner and distinguished bearing. 
Everything else is disputed, with a vehemence that differs 
with the personal experience or political allegiance of the 
individual critic. We shall perhaps best be able to form a true 
picture of him if we sum up the main points at issue. 

Even the reason why, on August 22nd, 1914, General von 
Hindenburg was summoned from Hanover, where he lived in 
retirement, to assume command of the retreating Eighth 
Army, is obscure. A great deal has been written about the 
reason for his selection as the man best equipped to defend 
East Prussia. But the letter which von Moltke, then Chief of 
the General Staff, wrote to General Ludendorff, began : “ You 
have a new and difficult task ahead of you. . . .” Quarter- 
master-General von Stein added: ‘‘ You must accept. The 
interests of State require it.” At that time General Head- 
quarters had not yet heard who was to be Commander-in- 
Chief. The most probable of the several versions is that 
Field-Marshal von Bock und Polach, a former Inspector of 
the Third Army division, who was also living in Hanover, 
was asked first, and that he declined on the ground of his 
advanced age and recommended the more robust Hindenburg. 

The battle of Tannenberg made Hindenburg more than 
popular: he became the people’s hero. The details of the 
endless discussion about his personal share in the direction of 
the battle are too intricate to be treated here. Ludendorff and 
General Hofmann each claimed the glory exclusively for him- 
self. But it was Hindenburg alone whom the people hailed as 
the “ Saviour of East Prussia.’”? Continued success on the 
Eastern Front won him such fame that his nomination as Chief 
of the General Staff became inevitable. But it was only with 


difficulty that the Kaiser could be persuaded to appoint him 
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to the supreme command. It was less the ability of Luden- 
dorft (he never thought of making an appointment without 
his “ assistant”) than Hindenburg’s popularity that dis- 
turbed him. His aversion to Hindenburg was such that on one | 
occasion, losing control of himself, he exclaimed : “ If only I | 
might never see that sergeant-major’s mug again!” The 
authenticity of this much-quoted, and frequently repudiated, 
remark was expressly confirmed to me by Admiral von 
Miller, Chief of the Naval Council. 

It was to the Field-Marshal’s advantage that he represented 
a definite and particularly respected type of Prussian officer : 
its most familiar embodiment was William I. While he shared 
many traits with the first German Emperor, he was different 
from him in several respects. Bismarck had said of him : 
“ Flattery d@ brile pourpoint annoyed him ; his appreciation 
of sympathy and loyalty at once cooled if he thought that 
they were being carried too far.” That could scarcely be said 
of Hindenburg. Harden once asked: “ How is it possible 
that an old man, pious and to all appearances honest, could 
allow himself, for four years and more, to be idolised for the 
achievements of others?” It is perfectly true that he made 
no attempt comparable to Bliicher’s with Gneisenau to make 
it clear that Ludendorff had been the army leader and his own 
part a purely nominal one. The same thing happened after 
the evacuation of the Rhineland. During the celebrations 
that took place he did not think it necessary to pay Strese- 
mann, who had died a short time before, the tributes that, as 
a matter of elementary historical justice, were his due. 

General von Kuhl, one of the historians of the world war, 
was once asked about Hindenburg’s part in the Army Com- 
mand, and replied, after some reflection, that he had helped to 
see that General Headquarters did not get slack in their work. 
Hans Delbriick called him “ the greatly respected zero,” and 
stated in his report on the causes of the collapse: ‘ The 
Field-Marshal may be excused, as he no longer possessed the 
mental faculties required for a clear view of the situation. . . .” 
Admittedly, this opinion is disputed, and was, indeed, ex- 
plicitly contradicted before the Reichstag Commission of 
Inquiry, while the great political rdle which Hindenburg 
later played tells against it. But it appears to be a fact that 
the Army Command used to supply him with only the scantiest 
of information. The reports of the divisional chiefs were 
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always heard by Ludendorff alone, and Colonel Bauer, the 
head of the Operations Department, has said : “‘ Towards the 
end we did not tell him even where the army corps were 
stationed,” Later, it is true, he repudiated this statement. 
If he was really altogether under Ludendorf’s spell, we can- 
not lay to his charge the offer of resignation with which he 
extorted Bethmann Hollweg’s dismissal. This pressure, 
_ exerted on the Kaiser “in the face of the enemy,” has been 
characterised by critics as mutiny. 

Hindenburg’s attitude at the time of the Kaiser’s departure 
or flight has been the object of bitter controversy. The Crown 
Prince criticised him harshly: “In the decisive hour, the 
Kaiser was abandoned by the one man who had supreme 
authority over him and over the people and to whom even he 
—the Kaiser—yielded the first place.” This subject was the 
cause of great ill-feeling between Hindenburg and the Crown 
Prince. The passivity which the Field-Marshal displayed in 
the decisive hours was for years remembered against him by 
the monarchists. A man, who in later years when Hindenburg 
was President came into daily contact with him, told me that 
Hindenburg continued to be occupied by thoughts of Novem- 
ber oth rather than of Germany’s defeat. But he was an out- 
and-out monarchist. He denied that he himself had advised 
the Kaiser to leave, but at the same time he defended and 
shielded the Kaiser. Public opinion noted this to his credit, 
and sympathised. . 

We may ask what the Field-Marshal and Commander-in- 
Chief himself has to say on the question of responsibility. 
When, after the second summer offensive in 1918, the Kaiser 
decorated him with the Bliicher Star, he wrote to his wife : 
“What is the good of medals? . . . It will not be my fault if 
this struggle does not end to ouradvantage.” Judging from this 
remark, he did not at that time hold himself responsible. This 
attitude became plainer still when the tottering Government 
at Weimar inquired of the Army Command whether the peace 
treaty ought to be signed. Hindenburg replied in the affirma- 
tive, and added: “ I, as a soldier, prefer defeat with honour to 
an ignominious peace.” This is mere rhetoric. As one of his 
confidants says, after reaching his decision the Field-Marshal 
laid his hand on the shoulder of General Groener, then his Chief 
of Staff, and said: ‘‘ You have taken a terrible burden on 
yourself.”” This was his conception of his own responsibility. 
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Some American journalists who directly after the armistice 
penetrated the German lines, asked Hindenburg who, in his 
opinion, had decided the War. He replied: “ The American 
infantry.” That was a clear military statement. The inter- 
view had been arranged by the Workers’ and Soldiers’ Council 
at Cassel. A year later, the Field-Marshal was heard by the 
Reichstag Commission of Inquiry, and on this occasion 
replied to the same question: “The English General who 
said that the army was stabbed in the back was quite right. 
It is not for me to say who was responsible for this.” The 
evening before he had been in consultation with Ludendorff. 
The English General in question, Sir Frederick Maurice, 
issued a démenti: he had never said or written anything of 
the kind. But of what use are denials? Hindenburg, the 
highest military authority, had lent substance to the legend 
of the “stab in the back” which was fraught with such 
dangers to the Republic. In the years of quiet that followed, 
he was on countless occasions pressed to speak in public. 
Generally he contented himself with cautious utterances about 
Unity and the Fatherland, and only rarely expressed the hope 
that the young men of Germany would one day march vic- 
toriously into Paris. He seemed so much wiser than Luden- 
dorff, who had let his fiery temper drag him into the first 
inglorious Hitler adventure. 

The question of responsibility came up again in 1925. The 
parties of the Right were convinced that only Hindenburg’s 
extraordinary popularity could win them the presidential 
elections. Fehrenbach, a former Chancellor, wrote to a party 
colleague: “ This old man, without any political experience, 
a puppet in the hands of his backers, obedient to the com- 
mands of his All-Highest Master... .” That was the general 
opinion. The parties of the Left made full use of it in their 
election campaign. Circles on the Right wavered between 
hope and fear when they assumed Hindenburg would be a 
““ puppet.” Hindenburg himself did not shirk the responsi- 
bility. Even before the election he was being féted as the 
tho “Saviour” and calmly accepted this homage as his 

ue. 

The Right was disappointed. The President endorsed and 
supported Stresemann’s policy. Locarno, Germany’s entry 
into the League, the Kellogg Pact, the Young Plan and the 
evacuation of the Rhineland followed in close succession. This 
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was not the “salvation” the nationalists had played for. 
Disappointment began to express itself in attacks. In 1928 
an agrarian paper reported instances of “ active resistance,” 


_ particularly in nationalist officers’ cliques. “ Everybody knew 


from events in the past that Hindenburg was not a man of 
independent initiative : he was always willing to listen to the 
theories of his entourage and to accept their demands. On the 


_ whole, his character is purely passive. . . .” Soon the attacks 


became more pronounced. After the laws that enacted the 
provisions of the Young Plan had been signed, the Deutsche 
Zeitung (at that time the organ of the military and nationalist 
circles) appeared with a broad black border. “ No merit,” it 
declared in an article, “is so great that guilt cannot wipe it 
out. . . . To-day he has completely forfeited the immense 
confidence which he formerly enjoyed.’ General Litzmann, a 
National-Socialist and a contemporary and former subordi- 
nate of Hindenburg, declared at a meeting : ‘‘ Unfortunately 
we have no secret Feme tribunals to render these signatories 
harmless.” Feme tribunals are synonymous with murderers. 
Young National-Socialists gouged the eyes out of Hinden- 
burg’s portrait and yelled out: “ Judas the traitor.”’ Goeb- 
bels asked in his paper : “ Is Hindenburg still alive?” When 
the presidential elections came round again in 1932 Hinden- 
burg was put up as the candidate for the Social-Democrats 
and the Catholic Centre Party. Chancellor Briining wore him- 
self out in campaigning for him. He felt himself bound to the 
old man in friendship and loyalty, and looked on him almost 
as a father. Hitler, the opposing candidate, mocked the old 
man of 84 and boasted loudly that he was forty years younger 
and would survive him. 

His ancestral estate at Neudeck had been given him as a 
present on his eightieth birthday by a group of industrialists. 
Meissner, his Personal Secretary of State, once complained to 
me that whenever Hindenburg had been in residence there for 
a few weeks “ nothing could be done with him”: he was 
completely under the influence of the aristocratic landowners 
who were his neighbours. Oskar von Hindenburg, his son and 
adjutant, arranged the first meeting with Hitler. 

From this time on foreign and military policy no longer 
stood in the foreground of public life : successive Ministries 
were all equally unyielding on these points. The problem of 
the impoverished East Elbian estates occupied the political 
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stage. Hindenburg’s attitude hardened. “ You can’t tell me 
any tales : I know how much I have to send to Neudeck every 
month,” he once said to a Minister who had ventured to ex- 
press mild doubts about the policy of the big landowners. 
Briining was dismissed as an “ Agrarbolschewik.”” One after 
the other the Ministers who had enjoyed and lost Hindenburg’s 
confidence fell: Schiele, Treviranus, Dietrich, Schlange- 
Schoningen, and finally Schleicher, who, thoughtless and all 
too confident that he had earned the President’s trust, took 
up the challenge which the Agrarians’ leaders threw down. 
Years before, Hitler had given solemn assurances to a repre- 
sentative of the big landowners, Fiirst Eulenburg. 

At a meeting in 1926 Stresemann had exclaimed : “ He has 
taken the oath to the Constitution. I think there can be no 
one depraved enough to believe that Hindenburg does not 
appreciate the meaning of this oath and would not abide by 
its implications to the smallest detail.” Confidence in Hinden- 
burg’s oath was the decisive factor in the second presidential 
election. The workers, the Catholics and the Liberals knew 
perfectly well that their candidate did not share their views, 
but they trusted his oath. It was on these lines that the 
election campaign was fought. Every hoarding proclaimed : 
“Trust for Trust!” “ Loyalty is the Essence of Honour! ” 
“‘ He stands by you: keep faith with him! ” 

Hindenburg’s election agent, Gerecke, is to-day in prison. 
The President of the Reichstag who administered the oath to 
Hindenburg did not escape the concentration camp. A popu- 
lar joke in Berlin ran: “ Have you heard that Hindenburg is 
going to inspect the concentration camps? He wants to see 
his supporters again.” As late as August 1932 the President 
assured the Jews, who suspected trouble ahead, that they 
would continue to enjoy “ the civil rights guaranteed them by 
the Constitution.” To-day they no longer possess them. At 
the opening of the first National-Socialist Reichstag Hinden- 
burg was received in Potsdam by two evangelical pastors. He 
said to them piously: ‘“ I thank God that we have reached 
this day.” A year later the two pastors were banished abroad. 
Shortly before her violent death, Schleicher’s wife wrote to a 
friend : “ Sometimes now my head goes round . . . Hinden- 
burg’s ingratitude. .. .” Hindenburg’s last public act was to 


send a message of congratulation to Hitler on the “ purge ” of 
June 30th. 
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By birth, tradition and calling, Hindenburg belonged at 
heart to the Monarchy, the Army, and the East Elbian 
estates. He had been unable to do anything for the Kaiser. 
He protected the Army. His work on behalf of the big land- 
owners was great and far-reaching, even if regarded in his- 
torical perspective. From all that we know to-day it is 
impossible to doubt that it was his work. How will history 
judge him? That depends, in Germany at least, on who 
writes it. As long as the situation in Germany is so unstable, 
we cannot be sure. 


Rupour OLpeEN. 


AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY. 
] ere emphasis which was naturally laid upon domestic 


matters during the first stages of the Roosevelt experi- 

ment has caused less attention than really deserved to 
be paid, inside as well as outside the United States, to 
American foreign policy. Recent events, however, such as 
the acceptance by the Philippine legislature on May Ist of 
the Act of the U.S. Congress which will give the islands 
independence by 1945, or the ratification by the U.S. Senate 
on May 31st of a new Treaty with Cuba surrendering the 
American rights of intervention, or the passage of a resolution 
of Congress looking towards American membership of the 
International Labour Organisation, should put an end to this 
neglect. It should be realised that, to the extent to which 
deep-seated popular prejudices on the one hand, and imme- 
diate domestic emergencies on the other, have allowed, the 
Roosevelt administration has been living up to its declared 
policy of making the U.S. a “ good neighbour ” to its sister 
nations, and has been developing a foreign policy as striking 
in its way as that domestic policy to which the name “‘ New 
Deal ” has been given. 

Most particularly has this been so as regards Latin America. 
The Treaty of May 29th with Cuba, which was ratified by the 
Senate within the astonishingly short time of two days, is 
only the latest of a series of moves designed to establish new 
and equal, and therefore more friendly, relationships between 
the United States and its sister republics to the south. 

Such a policy had, of course, been already initiated before 
Mr. Roosevelt assumed office. It may perhaps be dated from 
President Coolidge’s appointment of Dwight Morrow as 
Ambassador to Mexico. The sincere, and on the whole suc- 
cessful, efforts that Mr. Morrow, and his successors Reuben 
Clark Junior and Josephus Daniels, have made to reconcile 
legitimate American interests and natural Mexican prejudices, 
and to establish agreement in the place of coercion, have not 
merely vastly improved Mexican-American, they have had 
considerable influence on general Latin-American and North- 
American relations. 

This policy was carried further by President Hoover and 
Secretary Stimson. They withdrew American marines from 
Haiti, Santo Domingo and Nicaragua, and disclaimed the 
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policy of thus interfering, even for well-intentioned purposes, 
in the internal affairs of smaller American states. They pre- 
sented to Congress, and published, and thus gave some measure 
of official sanction to, a restatement of the Monroe Doctrine 
which had originally been drafted in 1928 by J. Reuben Clark, 
then Under-Secretary of State. This restatement expressly 
stated that the Doctrine did “ not concern itself with purely 
inter-American relations.” It stated a case of “‘ United States 
versus Europe, not of the United States versus Latin- 
America.” So far as Latin-America was concerned, the 
Doctrine was, as it had always been, “ not an instrument of 
violence and oppression, but an unbought, freely bestowed, 
and wholly effective guarantee of their freedom, independence 
and territorial integrity against the imperialistic designs of 
Europe.” 

Latin-America was, however, slow to convince. President 
Roosevelt found when he assumed office, and despite his 
geniality and sincerity to their representatives in Washington, 
Secretary Hull found when he met delegates from all the 
American countries at the Pan-American Union Conference 
last December in Montevideo, that there was still throughout 
Latin-America a well-nigh universal feeling of distrust and 
dislike for the United States. This feeling must have been 
largely abated by the policy of the Roosevelt administration. 

That administration has taken the greatest care, even in 
the face of immense provocation, as in Cuba since the fall of 
Machado, to avoid individual or undue interference, and to 
prove the truth of Mr. Clark’s statement, that the Monroe 
Doctrine was not, and that the United States had no thought 
of making it, ‘‘ an instrument of violence and oppression ” so 
far as Latin-America was concerned. Its new treaty with 
Cuba, renouncing rights of interference legally held by treaty, 
and not merely claimed under some unilaterally imposed 
doctrine, rights, moreover, for which there is real justification, 
in view of the nearness of Cuba to the United States, of the 
extent of American interests in Cuba, and of the actual 
danger in which American lives and property have so often 
been owing to Cuba’s somewhat stormy politics, should afford 
striking proof that such claims on the part of the United 
States are now, whatever they may have been before, wholly 
sincere. 

The new treaty retains of the so-called Platt Amendment 
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clauses of that of 1903 only those entitling the U.S.A. to 
lease Cuban territory required for its naval base at Guanta- 
namo Bay. The other clauses, limiting Cuba’s right to enter 
into contracts with foreign states, or to incur debt, and giving 
the United States the right to intervene “ for the preservation 
of Cuban independence and to maintain a government 
capable of protecting life, property and individual liberty, 
and for discharging the obligations with respect to Cuba 
imposed by the treaty of peace (i.e. with Spain) on the United 
States, now to be assumed and undertaken by the Govern- 
ment of Cuba,” are omitted. 

Realising that interference may sometimes be necessary, 
even apart from special privileges, if Latin-American countries 
act aggressively or fraudulently towards some other state, 
and that, since the Monroe Doctrine prevents any extra- 
American state from intervening to protect its own interests 
in such a situation, a certain responsibility is inevitably 
imposed on the state enforcing the Doctrine, Mr. Roosevelt 
now wants to make such interference, and the maintenance 
of the Doctrine, a pan-American and not merely a United 
States’ affair. He tried during the Cuban troubles, even 
before the new Cuban treaty was signed, to avoid acting on 
his own, and under the Platt Amendment, and instead to 
collaborate with the other American states, on the basis of 
ordinary international law, and as one member of the Pan- 
American Union with others. He has since tried, in using 
the new power which Congress has granted him, and imposing 
an arms embargo, first on shipments to Paraguay and Bolivia, 
and more recently on shipments to Cuba, to associate with 
him in this step at least the larger South American states, or 
those whose co-operation he “ deemed necessary.” 

In the larger question of war prevention, in relation to the 
Leticia and Gran Chaco disputes, he has taken a similar line. 
He wishes to act with other American states and to emphasise 
that they, as well as the United States, have a responsibility 
for maintaining peace upon, and for preventing foreign inter- 
ference in, the American continents. In this matter also he 
has maintained the attitude first adopted by the Hoover- 
Stimson régime, and which contrasts strikingly with that of 
the Harding-Hughes régime, of welcoming rather than of 
criticising the intervention of the League of Nations. He 
realises, that is to say, that the establishment of the League 
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of Nations as well as the coming of age of other American 
states, has altered the circumstances in which the Monroe 
Doctrine operates, and has made it necessary, not to sacrifice 
the Doctrine, but to interpret it differently. 

He has also similarly tried to distil a new spirit into the 
economic contacts of the United States and the rest of the 
Americas. Big-stick diplomacy, and those aggressive financial 
and economic policies on the part of American interests which 
so frequently made big-stick diplomacy necessary, are both 
out of favour in New Deal Washington. Interests which seek 
special privileges of an improper character or by improper 
means cannot expect to find the Department of State waiting 
to get them out of the difficulties they have brought upon 
themselves. 

In the place of the old, one-sided, aggressive, economic and 
political contacts of North with South America, Mr. Roosevelt 
and Mr. Hull hope to establish new, equal, friendly, and 
mutually advantageous contacts. They indicated at the 
Montevideo Conference that they had high hopes of the 
Americas proving a more favourable field than the world 
did at the London Conference for the working out of the 
liberal international economic plans to which Mr. Hull has 
always been devoted, and to which the new American Tariff 
Act, giving the President wide bargaining powers, is meant to 
point. Little progress has been made in that direction so far, 
or can be until knowledge of the new North American 
attitude towards Latin America is sufficiently widely appre- 
ciated south of the Rio Grande as to dissipate that prejudice 
against the United States which was Mr. Hull’s chief obstacle 
at Montevideo. But an indication of a new direction of 
American policy has at least been given. 

A similar spirit is evident in American policy towards the 
United States’ own overseas possessions. Philippine inde- 
pendence is in this connection as much of a landmark as 
Cuban independence, consequent upon the dropping of the 
Platt Amendment, is in connection with Latin America. The 
growth of a movement in the United States in favour of 
Philippine independence has been largely due to the reaction 
of special American interests against Philippine imports and 
immigrants. The Hawes-Cutting Act, which was passed by 
Mr. Hoover’s second Congress over his veto, owed more 
probably to this selfish desire of Americans to be free of 
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Philippine competition than to an altruistic wish to give the 
Filipinos what they were demanding. Mr. Roosevelt has, 
however, induced his Congress so to amend the Act as to take 
some of the sting out of this charge. He has also obtained 
amendments designed to allow more time for the necessary 
adjustments consequent upon taking the Philippines out of 
the American tariff area. The result has been that whereas 
the Philippine legislature rejected the original Hawes-Cutting 
Act it has quickly and thankfully accepted the amended Act. 

According to the terms of this new Act the United States 
will, in 1945, when the islands become independent, surrender 
its military bases in the Philippines. The question of naval 
bases, which the United States wishes still to retain, as she 
retains Guantanamo in Cuba, is left for mutual agreement 
between the American and Philippine Governments. To show 
that the United States is not selfishly motivated in these 
matters, Mr. Roosevelt has stood between Congress and the 
islands, indicating that he will veto unfair limitations, like 
the increased duty on coconut oils, placed by Congress upon 
Philippine trade. He has also welcomed the Tydings Bill, 
establishing in favour of the Philippines a credit of $24 million 
in connection with the reduced gold content of the dollar. 

In the administration of the Philippines, in which, for the 
moment, the United States will continue to be the actual 
executive, as well as the ultimate sovereign, authority, the 
Roosevelt Government has tried to conciliate local feeling as 
much as possible. A similar policy is being pursued in the 
United States’ other overseas possessions, particularly Porto 
Rico. In each case every effort is being made not merely to 
give the territories good government, but to make that govern- 
ment as much as possible self-government. 

It is, moreover, intended as a mark of the President’s 
special interest in, and sympathy for, the U.S. overseas pos- 
sessions that he has planned to visit four of them—Porto 
Rico, the Virgin Islands, the Panama Canal Zone, and Hawaii 
—during his present summer vacation. 

The definitive settlement with regard to Philippine inde- 
pendence inevitably raises the matter of American policy in 
the Far East. Apparently an amicable, if informal, under- 
standing has been come to between the United States and 
Japan, which makes it possible that the islands will be able, 
after the establishment of their complete independence, to be 
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neutralised, and to be open to the friendly economic penetra- 
tion both of Japan and the United States. 

There is a marked movement of public, as well as of official, 
opinion in the United States in favour of better relations with 
Japan. The war fever, which was definitely present two years 
ago, and even the strong lack of sympathy with Japan, which 
has been present throughout the Sino-Japanese dispute, have 
both subsided. There is still alarm at Japan’s intentions. The 
Vinson Bill which, if actually carried out (the full appropria- 
tions have not yet been voted), will bring the U.S. Navy up 
to treaty strength by 1939, while mainly advanced for tactical 
reasons, with a view to the 1935 conference, and as part of the 
public works programme, was partly an American reply to 
Japan’s aggression in Manchuria, to her naval construction, 
and to her extensive claims. So, though its major motive was 
trade, was the American recognition of the U.S.S.R. So 
perhaps, though their major motive was undoubtedly trade, 
and a certain sympathy for China, towards which the United 
States has always been warmly inclined, were the American 
loans to China. 

The Secretary of the Navy has thought it necessary to warn 
Japan that if she attempted to attain naval parity, or to 
build in excess of treaty limits, the United States would have 
to consider strengthening her naval bases in the Pacific. 
Other, less open, warnings have been given to Japan that her 
action is regarded in the United States as having disturbed 
the political status quo on which the Washington Conference 
settlement was based. 

The Roosevelt-Hull régime has also maintained the attitude 
of the Hoover-Stimson régime of refusing to recognise the 
fruits of aggression, or that multilateral treaties, such as 
govern the action of the Great Powers in the Far East, can 
be altered by unilateral action. All attempts of Japanese 
diplomacy to arrange special conversations with the President 
have failed largely for this reason, that the United States is 
not willing formally to exonerate Japan for her action during 
the last 24 years or to recognise the resulting situation. 

There has, however, been a marked tendency on the part 
of the United States since Mr. Roosevelt assumed office to 
withdraw from the position of active leadership of what the 
Japanese have regarded as an anti-Japanese campaign. It 
was, for instance, strongly felt in Washington this April, after 
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the Japanese pronouncements claiming China as their special 
sphere of influence, that international action, if any, to 
check Japanese expansionist policy, should be initiated else- 
where, and preferably in London. The United States con- 
tented itself with a diplomatically worded reaffirmation of 
the sanctity of treaties and of its own rights in China. It is 
unlikely, if the events of 1931-2 were to be repeated, that Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Hull would act quite as vigorously as Mr. 
Hoover and Mr. Stimson did. They would prefer that other 
states should incur the concentrated Japanese ill-will that 
was in 1931-2 unduly directed against the United States. 

The view is growing in the United States that she has little 
cause, certainly much less cause than Britain, for enmity with 
Japan. American-Japanese trade is largely complementary, 
Japan absorbing American cotton and the United States 
absorbing Japanese silk, whereas Anglo-Japanese trade is so 
largely competitive. Only an alarmist could think that Japan 
has any aggressive designs on the continental United States. 
Many Americans welcome the withdrawal from the Philippines 
as removing that possible cause of American- Japanese enmity. 
There is, therefore, a new and growing feeling that the long- 
standing American-Japanese hostility is wholly unjustified, 
and should be ended as soon as possible. 

It is probable that the Roosevelt administration shares this 
view. In so far as it can, without condoning Japan’s aggres- 
sion in Manchuria, or unlimited claims with regard to China, 
it will probably sincerely try to establish the same sort of 
feeling with Japan that it is, on the whole successfully, estab- 
lishing with Latin America and the Philippines. It is even 
possible that the Asiatic exclusion provisions of the American 
Immigration Law, which are so bitterly resented in Japan, 
may be repealed, and Asiatics put formally upon the quota 
system, their actual exclusion, if continued, being provided 
for by a “ Gentleman’s Agreement ” such as that so rudely 
torn up by the United States in 1924. 

If relations with Europe have been less friendly than those 
which have been described with other continents it is because 
the debt negotiations, for which each continent blames the 
other, and the abortive Economic Conference, for whose failure 
Europe holds the United States responsible, and the Disarma- 
ment Conference, for which the United States blames Europe, 
have embittered the continents against one another, and have 
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prevented America from offering as much as it otherwise 
might have done, or Europe from appreciating properly even 
what America has offered. 

Actually the United States has offered a good deal. Mr. 
Roosevelt is willing to conclude a pact against aggression, and 
a disarmament convention, including provisions for inspec- 
tion, and for consultation. While unwilling to remit decisions 
to any other body, and opposed in any event to military 
sanctions so far as the United States is concerned, he is never- 
theless ready, as part of a satisfactory disarmament conven- 
tion, to recommend his country to agree, if it concurs with an 
international verdict and course of action against an aggressor, 
at least not to oppose such action, either positively or nega- 
tively, by insisting on its full neutral rights. The United 
States is further ready to accept a simple definition of aggres- 
sion, the moving of armed forces across the frontiers of another 
state. So far as disarmament is concerned, whether naval, 
military or aerial, she is ready to accept proportionately as 
much as any other country, or as the Conference can agree 
upon. 

This may not be at all what Europe wants. But Europe 
ought to realise that it is all that Mr. Roosevelt, or any 
American President, could possibly offer. If he is not willing 
to join the League of Nations, Mr. Roosevelt is willing fully 
and amicably to collaborate with it. He is actually ready to 
join the International Labour Organisation, and is already 
empowered by Congress to accept the invitation which has 
just been offered to him. He is also ready to join the Perman- 
ent Court of International Justice, and will do so when he 
finds the leisure to force the protocols through the Senate, 
which has been holding them up for years. He is, besides, 
particularly anxious, as is American public opinion, for some 
international control of the arms traffic, recent disclosures 
with regard to which have profoundly stirred him and his 
people. 

Finally, he is now, as he was not a year ago, ready to 
consider international economic agreements. The economic 
nationalists, such as Professor Moley and Mr. Bernard 
Baruch, who were very influential a year ago, are so no longer. 
Internationalists like Mr. Hull, and realists who appreciate 
the fallacies of nationalism, like Mr. Wallace, now have the 
ear of the President. The New Deal, moreover, has entered 
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its second stage in which international agreements are not 
merely permissible, as they were not in the emergency stage 
last year, but necessary. 

American opinion is being prepared, much to the satisfac- 
tion of the President, for this new stage, by the speeches and 
publications, particularly of Secretaries Wallace and Hull. 
The former, the clearest thinker and one of the strongest 
personalities in the Cabinet, and indeed in the country, has 
come out definitely for a middle course between nationalism 
and internationalism. He apparently intends, if he can, to 
use the new Tariff Act, giving the President power to raise or 
lower tariffs by fifty per cent., to buy markets for America’s 
chief surpluses, especially agricultural surpluses, by carefully 
considered openings in the American tariff wall, designed to 
allow additional imports of foreign manufactured goods, in 
categories in which the United States is relatively at a dis- 
advantage and in, militarily speaking, non-essential indus- 
tries, as well as of raw materials and tropical foodstuffs. 

Immense difficulties, as he would be the first to recognise, 
stand between him and his objective. It is, however, signi- 
ficant in this period of extreme nationalism that he, and by 
implication his chief, should be setting themselves such objec- 
tives. It is further proof of the fact that the New Deal is 
original and liberal in international matters as well as in 
national ones. 

Frank DarRVALu. 
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Maw oS) OAR ON-THE STAGE. 


OTHING is more interesting upon the stage to-day 

—a stage where the general level of acting is perhaps 

higher than it has ever been before—than the revival 
of historical drama. Whether the subject be a medieval king 
or a Tudor queen or an eighteenth-century empress, whether 
we are asked to follow the career of Clive or to study the 
family secrets of the Brontés or the Barretts, it is clear that 
the historical element makes a strong appeal to many 
playgoers who may possibly be sated with the peculiarities of 
contemporary life. Good playwrights need not of course be 
good historians. Great plays have notoriously been built on 
the weakest historical foundations. The average playgoer 
is quite ready to allow the dramatist any liberties he asks, to 
put up with inexactitudes and even caricature. But he wants 
a picture to satisfy his eye and a story to satisfy his feeling 
for romance. If these things can be plausibly associated with 
famous and familiar persons, the object sought by most 
people perhaps in historical drama is attained. 

The pictures presented to us in some recent historical 
plays and films have been eminently satisfying to spectators. 
Fine effects of space and colour, of dignity and simplicity, 
have been secured. The problem of dress has not always been 
so satisfactorily settled. The ablest producers have not yet 
quite succeeded in making medieval ladies look young and 
unencumbered in their clothes. That problem seems to call 
for fuller study and freer treatment than it has yet received. 
Over-dressing has sometimes a curiously dowdy effect. But a 
high degree of taste and skill has been brought to bear on 
theatrical productions. Gordon Daviot has delighted the 
public with a play built upon the story of Richard I]. And 
her bold attempt to throw the same glamour round the most 
familiar tragedy in history has inevitably stirred and troubled 
once again the waters of debate. 

No story lends itself to drama more readily than Mary 
Stuart’s. Few subjects have been more often treated or 
maltreated on the stage. And for none is a greater wealth of 
material available, historical and speculative, personal and 
public, human and engrossing. Opinions on the play at the 
New Theatre will vary. It is not proposed to discuss criticisms 
which have been expressed elsewhere. But no one will deny 
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that the play contains scenes of great effectiveness, cleverness 
and charm, or that several figures stand out with distinctness 
in the picture. The Queen herself remains a problem, indi- 
cated rather than explained. The Regent Moray—he is 
Regent before the play ends—is one of the most baffling of 
sixteenth-century statesmen, a character on which historians 
have never quite made up their minds. If the play leaves us 
with our doubts about Moray unsettled, there can be no 
doubt that the part is played at the New Theatre with 
admirable dignity, and handled by the author with discretion 
and restraint. Darnley’s part again owes much to its inter- 
preter. It could not have been easy to invest with charm and 
pathos the handsome, weak, petulant, intolerable boy, who 
proved so deplorably ill-fitted to rule himself, his wife and 
his kingdom. Lethington, also cleverly acted, may be less 
acceptable, less easy to reconcile with our conception of one 
of the most adroit and subtle politicians of his day. And the 
Bothwell of the New Theatre is drawn in outline only : many 
will ask themselves if it is the outline of a man who could 
have fascinated and dominated Mary Stuart. This method 
of touching in a portrait very lightly, and leaving it to the 
audience to fill in the detailsk—a method at times perhaps 
rather hard on both the actors and the audience—is very 
characteristic of the play. 

But there is no denying the deftness with which in Queen of 
Scots this method is pursued. Gordon Daviot has a long story 
to tell, a highly complicated and interesting period to cover. 
Even the two fateful years from the marriage with Darnley to 
the flight of Bothwell are packed with character and incident 
far more than enough for any single play, and the dramatist 
here undertakes to cover five years more. It is almost im- 
possible for any playwright to trace the development of the 
characters in those years in detail. The question is how much 
may he fairly leave to the knowledge of the audience. Gordon 
Daviot shows intrepidity in assuming that the audience 
knows the story through and through. Of many important 
episodes in the Queen’s life we see little or nothing. Chastelard 
is a shadow. Knox does not appear. Mary’s surrender to 
Darnley—if indeed she did surrender—is hinted at only. 
The struggle which makes the supreme interest of her story, 
the struggle between loyalty, duty, pity on the one hand, and 
her absorbing passion for Bothwell on the other hand, is not 
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easily detected. Yet there must have been such a struggle if 
Mary had any character at all. We have two or three little 
domestic scenes, prettily sketched but not essential—the 
Queen going marketing in disguise, a humble house at Leith, 
a cottage near the Solway. But some episodes of great 
importance—Mary’s share in the plot for removing Darnley, 
her behaviour after Darnley’s murder, the mock trial, the 
scandalous marriage, the rising of the nobles, Bothwell’s 
flight, the Queen’s abdication, the imprisonment at Loch- 
leven, the escape to the West—are for the most part left to be 
inferred. 

This reserve is skilfully maintained. It may be dramatically 
necessary. To convey the facts of the story with so little 
effort, if they are conveyed to the audience successfully, 
shows quality and art. One is reminded of Scott’s picture of 
Mary at Lochleven. The great romancer’s instinct introduces 
only incidents which move our compassion for the Queen, 
recalls only by a word or two the doubts and tragedies 
behind. How far can a dramatist tell his tale in this way, by 
inference and suggestion chiefly, by a few significant sentences 
and striking scenes, and leave the memory or imagination of 
the audience to supply the rest ? It is an interesting question. 
If the audiences at the New Theatre are satisfied by this 
restraint, if they feel that the tale is adequately told in the 
scenes selected and the hints conveyed, then the success of 
Gordon Daviot’s drama is assured. 

It has been suggested that the author has not quite made 
up her mind on the cardinal issue whether Mary did or did 
not connive at Darnley’s murder. It may be so. But it is not 
less possible that the dramatist is deliberately declining to 
pronounce on facts which she assumes the audience to have 
mastered. She shows us the Queen sitting by Darnley’s 
bedside at Kirk-o-Field, while they are arranging the gun- 
powder in her bedroom underneath, remarking on the 
griminess of Paris’ hands, sending for the coverlet upon the 
King’s bed to save it from destruction, and in the next scene 
clasping the chief murderer in her arms. It would seem that 
the author could hardly be doubtful as to the conclusions 
which these incidents convey. But it is perhaps more interest- 
ing to consider how it comes to pass that anybody in these 
days can seriously suppose that Mary was unaware of what 
was going on under her eyes. The legend of her innocence— 
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simplicity may be the better word, for no one but the most 
resolute of simpletons could have failed to understand the 
meaning of her counsellors’ hints and her lover’s actions— 
is one of the curiosities of history. Where does the myth come 
from? What has given it so obstinate a life? Why does it 
still appeal so strongly, especially across the Border, to many 
intelligent men and women? A vague sympathy with the 
Stuarts generally is, no doubt, one of the contributing causes 
—a gentle confusion of loyalty and sentiment towards a 
picturesque and unfortunate race. Pity for a brave and 
unhappy woman is another—a woman of rare fearlessness, 
intelligence and charm, confronted with the cruellest mis- 
fortunes, none the less cruel because they resulted so largely 
from her own errors and sins. Mary had all her great-uncle 
Henry’s astonishing facility—her cousin Elizabeth had the 
same gift—of putting a fine front upon unpardonable conduct. 
Whatever doubtful actions she committed, her air of high and 
innocent composure rarely failed. The Tudors and their 
descendants were not alone among contemporary Sovereigns 
in their power of persuading themselves that all they did was 
right. Scottish patriotism is another reason for the myth. It 
has been made a personal question between a Scottish Queen, 
maltreated and misunderstood, and an English Queen, 
insolently pitiless and successful. It is sometimes forgotten 
that Elizabeth also was fighting for her life and crown. Love 
of paradox has strengthened the illusion. There are still 
writers who prefer to think that Richard III was a model for 
mankind. But the strongest influence in Mary’s favour has 
been of course the Roman Catholic Church. Circumstances 
made her the figurehead of a fierce religious controversy. The 
position of her supporters would have been impossible unless 
her innocence had been made an article of faith. And on that 
unfortunate ecclesiastical necessity the legend of her blame- 
lessness has been laboriously built. The fatal thing about it is 
that no man can accept it, unless he is prepared at the same 
time to admit that one of the most vivid protagonists of 
history could have been little better than a puppet and a fool. 

It is worth while to ask ourselves again, nearly four hundred 
years after the event, not what later apologists have argued, 
but what Mary’s contemporaries thought at the time. The 
possibility of her guilt was by no means so startling in those 
days as it may seem in our own. Mary’s agent, the Bishop of 
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Ross, was content to argue, in defending her, that, even if 
the murder were admitted, it could not deserve extreme 
punishment in a Prince, that King David had been both 
adulterer and murderer and yet was not deprived by his 
subjects. Assassination was no unfamiliar resource in politics ; 
the statecraft of Philip and Alva, of Catherine and the 
Guises, even of many Scottish nobles, would have seen 
nothing peculiar in views like these. Mary’s relations in 
France saw at once the inconveniences to which a belief in 
her guilt would expose her: but they do not seem to have 
felt much difficulty in accepting the belief itself. The Duke of 
Norfolk, one of the latest of Mary’s suitors, who like the 
Queen had already made three ventures in matrimony, and 
to whom, for purely political reasons, Mary addressed some of 
those love-letters in the writing of which she excelled, found 
it possible apparently to refer to her as “ a notorious adulter- 
ess and murderess,”” but had not the wisdom to put aside 
completely the temptations of a crown. Lethington, who 
fought for Mary’s interests to the last, could have had no 
doubts whatever on the subject. Moray, Morton, every man 
concerned in the story, must have been well acquainted with 
the facts. If the Queen’s friends were driven to suggest that 
Bothwell was a necromancer who had bewitched her, and to 
rest their argument on the danger of allowing subjects to 
depose their Princes, it is evident how little they depended 
on the merits of their case. To contemporaries who knew 
Queen Mary and were fully informed of her actions, whether 
Scotchmen, Englishmen, Frenchmen or Spaniards, there was 
nothing incredible in the theory of her guilt. 

Some points in that astonishing romance will, no doubt, 
always be matter for conjecture. Did Mary fall in love with 
Darnley? We do not know, and we are not entitled to dogma- 
tise about it. The motives for the marriage were at first 
clearly political. But it is not impossible that the handsome 
and insolent boy captured for a time the fancy of a Princess 
obviously sensitive to the admiration she aroused, very 
capable of passion, and at least in love with the idea of love. 
If Mary at first loved Darnley it would make more intelligible 
the recoil she felt. The view is not impossible, and it lends 
both force and probability to the story told by Mr. Maurice 
Hewlett in The Queen’s Quair, one of the greatest of historical 
romances, and perhaps the finest portrait ever drawn of the 
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unhappy Queen. Did Bothwell, again, we may ask, fall in 
love with Mary? Did he ever respond, as she longed for him 
to do, to her passionate appeal : 


“Mon Coeur, mon Sang, mon Ame, et mon Soucy”? 


Bothwell was clearly a man of parts and understanding, 
soldier and leader, courtier and noble, after the roystering 
fashion of his day, and a good deal more than a pirate and a 
rufian. Of Mary’s absorbing passion for her lover there can 
be no question. It is the only theory on which her actions 
can be understood. 

What were those actions? The leading facts are beyond 
dispute. Mary, a daughter of the Stuarts and the Guises, 
came on both sides of high-spirited and hot-blooded stock. 
She was brought up at the Court of Catherine de Medici, and 
inured from childhood to the morality which reigned there. 
She had admirers from an early age, and she undoubtedly 
enjoyed and welcomed admiration. She was unreserved and 
familiar with her intimates : the stories which gathered round 
Chastelard and Rizzio cannot be quite without significance. 
She was careless of appearances and disdainful of opinion, 
fearless, imperious, passionately alive. She had, it seems, all 
the armoury which a woman can have of sensitiveness, 
subtlety and charm. Surrounded by difficulties, personal, 
political, religious, faced by troublesome and rebellious 
subjects, she took her own way, sometimes with skill and 
sometimes with recklessness, gave free rein in the end to her 
ambitions and desires. She married Darnley to strengthen 
her claims upon the Crown of England. She never forgot that 
she was Queen of Scotland, had been Queen of France, might, 
if she chose perhaps, be Queen of Spain. Among her schemes 
of policy love overtook her. Her surrender to Bothwell was 
complete. Wearied of Darnley and bitterly offended with 
him, she allowed her closest advisers to suggest and to plan 
his removal. She recalled Rizzio’s murderers as a part of the 
bargain. There can be no question that she knew of the 
design. She helped it on by going to Glasgow and bringing 
Darnley up to Kirk-o-Field. There she occupied the room 
below him till it was wanted as a storehouse for the powder. 
She absented herself on the night the explosion occurred. 
Within a few days she was dancing and feasting with the man 
whom all the world proclaimed the murderer. She heaped 
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grants and gifts upon him, even Darnley’s horses and clothes. 
She refused an enquiry as long as she could; when the 
Court was at last set up its President was Argyll who 
had given his consent to the murder. She allowed Bothwell 
to bring an army into Edinburgh, but limited Lennox’s 
following to six. And directly Bothwell was divorced from 
his wife she made him her husband. Can even the most 


_ determined partiality explain away such facts as these ? 


If these facts be admitted, as they must be, one wonders 
why so much importance should ever have been attached to 
the Casket Letters. The reason perhaps is that Mary’s 
apologists wished to distract attention from events which 
there is no gainsaying, to writings which many people from 
different motives tried to keep secret, and on which conse- 
quently it is easier to throw some doubt. In a sense the 
Casket Letters do not matter at all. Our judgment of Mary 
Stuart must be the same, whether they be or be not accepted. 
But few people who saw them at the time seem to have 
doubted their authenticity, and Mary was clearly intensely 
anxious to prevent their publication. Neither in the letters 
themselves nor in the story of their discovery is there anything 
improbable, anything which does not fit in with the natural 
view of Mary’s conduct. Despite all the attempts made to 
create suspicion, there is no mystery about them which cannot 
be explained, and no reason for rejecting them except the 
necessity of maintaining the innocence of an unhappy Queen. 

There is indeed far more mystery about the theory that the 
Casket papers were forged by some miscreant undiscovered 
to this day, and that the secret of the imposture has defied 
all the attempts made to expose it. No one has ever plausibly 
suggested who the forgers were or how the forgery was done. 
Moray is out of the question, for the existence of the papers 
was known before he returned to Scotland. Morton and his 
confederates at Carberry Hill had no need to fabricate such 
documents, even had they had the skill to do so, because 
Mary’s guilt was notorious already. Had it not been they 
could never have dethroned her. Lethington could not 
have failed to hear of and to disclose any forgery com- 
mitted: he was acting with the confederate nobles at the 
time when, if ever, it must have been done. And for most 
men of open minds the letters themselves bear the stamp of 
truth. What forgers, one asks, could have been so foolish as 
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to fabricate thousands of unnecessary words, when a few 
sentences would have served their purpose and when every 
line added increased the risks of detection? And what consum- 
mate artists must these unknown forgers have been to compose 
documents so infinitely human, which seem to reveal at every 
turn the character and temptations of the woman who wrote 
them, her quick and poignant charm, her doubts, her reckless- 
ness, her shame and self-surrender, and above all the over- 
mastering passion which had taken possession of her body 
and mind ! . 

The best answer to the charge of forgery is to read the 
letters and sonnets themselves. If the interests of any Church 
or party really at this date require their suppression, require 
us also to reject every natural inference to be drawn from 
Mary’s conduct, and to write her down an innocent in every 
sense of the word, by all means let those who like it take that 
view. But those who feel free to judge for themselves will not 
be content with such illusions. It is Mary’s intensely human 
weakness which has made her name immortal and her tragedy 
a drama of deep interest on the stage. 

CHARLES MALLET. 


SECURIPY FOR EUROPE: 
VERYBODY wants peace. But war is dangerously 


near. Some well-informed persons believe that there is 

an even chance of war in Europe within the next five 
years. The war that is beginning to threaten can be prevented. 
No nation, and no Dictator, will face the risk of having to 
fight against overwhelming odds so long as there is any hope 
of obtaining justice by some other means ; or, if not absolute 
justice, then at least what the world as a whole, after an 
independent inquiry and open discussion, regards as a toler- 
able approximation to what is fair and equal. 

Two conclusions follow at once. In the first place, every 
State must be given a reasonable chance of obtaining justice 
by peaceful process. In addition to such other methods as 
already exist for the revision of treaties, if need be against the 
will of one of the parties, Article 19 must be made practically 
effective. The following procedure has been suggested to this 
end : 


1. When a Member of the League desires the Assembly to advise, 
under Article 19 of the Covenant, the reconsideration by Members 
of the League of a treaty (on the ground that it has become in- 
applicable) or the consideration of specified international condi- 
tions (on the ground that their continuance might endanger the 
peace of the world), a Commission of Inquiry should be appointed 
to report on the facts and to recommend what, if any, action 
should be taken. 

2. After considering the report or reports of the Commission of 
Inquiry, the Assembly should “ advise” ; and, if the Members of 
the League who are parties to the treaty or are responsible for the 
international conditions in question do not act upon the advice 
within a reasonable time, it may be desirable that the Council 
should consider the matter under Article 11. 


While, however, the maintenance of justice is binding upon 
all State Members of the League, so also is a scrupulous re- 
spect for treaty obligations. It is necessary in the interests of 
justice that the collective system of international co-operation 
centred in the League of Nations shall not be used to “ stereo- 
“type” any particular treaty settlement. But on account of 
treaty obligations it is also indispensable—and this is our 
second conclusion—that collective defence (diplomatic, eco- 
nomic and, if need be, military) must be organised ; and that 
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it must be sufficient to prevent successful aggression. Many 
ways of organising collective defence in Europe have been 
proposed at different times. 

There is, in the first place, the system of the Covenant, or 
rather the systems, for Articles 10 and 16 have different 
origins and are differently conceived. When the United 
States Senate refused to ratify the League’s Covenant, it 
soon became clear that Britain could not be relied upon to 
join in working either system. The obligation to defend the 
victim of aggression (Article 10) or to prevent “ all financial, 
commercial or personal intercourse ” between the aggressor’s 
nationals and those of any other State (Article 16) might, if 
the United States claimed the right of a neutral to trade with 
the aggressor, have involved a risk of Anglo-American war ; 
and that risk Britain could not face. 

Without Britain and the United States the Covenant 
systems of security would not work with any certainty. 
Another system was therefore devised to reinforce the Coven- 
ant. It was embodied in the draft Treaty of Mutual Assistance, 
but was rejected by the British Labour Government in 1924. 
In the following year still another plan with the same object 
in view met with the same fate, except that the British 
Government rejecting it was Conservative instead of Labour. 
The British people, on the whole, approved of both rejections 
and for the same reason: they wanted, if possible, to keep 
out of war and they were determined in no circumstances to 
run any risk uf the immeasurable calamity of a war between 
Britain and America. That was nearly ten years ago. Since 
that time there have been great changes in the attitude of 
American public opinion, and of the Administration of the 
United States, to the problem of collective defence against 
aggression ; so that to-day the risk that British action against 
an aggressor indicated by the League might lead to an Anglo- 
American war over interference with neutral trade is prac- 
tically negligible. 

But the British Government, and in particular Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, its Foreign Secretary, were not prepared to 
leave the problem of European security where it stood when 
they had killed the Geneva Protocol. Attacking the problem 
from a new angle, Sir Austen, with the cordial co-operation 
of M. Briand and Herr Stresemann, produced the Locarno 
Treaties whereby Britain and Italy joined with Germany, 
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France and Belgium to ensure the defence of the Franco- 
German and Belgo-German frontiers against aggression from 
either side. In one respect, the obligations undertaken by 
this country at Locarno exceeded anything contemplated by 
the Geneva Protocol. Under the Protocol, the pledge to join 
in collective defence against aggression was conditional upon 
the all-round reduction and limitation of national armaments 


_ by international agreement. But the security guaranteed by 


the Locarno Treaties was independent of any disarmament, 
and even of any promise to disarm. 

On the other hand, the security in a régime of disarmament 
provided by the Protocol was as wide as the League itself, 
instead of being confined to the comparatively small region 
with which the Locarno treaties were concerned. But it is 
true that, at Locarno, when Germany inquired what further 
obligations for collective defence she would be undertaking by 
entering the League of Nations, she was informed, in the 
language of the Protocol, that the obligations of States 
Members of the League to join in collective defence implied 
willingness “‘ loyally and effectively to co-operate in resist- 
ance to any act of aggression to an extent which is compatible 
with their military situation and takes their geographical 
position into account.” 

Since this interpretation of the Covenant was given by 
Britain as well as by France, Italy and Belgium, this much at 
least remained of British obligations under the Covenant to 
join in collective action against aggression anywhere in the 
world. Its value as a guarantee, or even as evidence, that 
Britain would “ co-operate in resistance to any act of aggres- 
sion” was diminished by the fact that, except within the 
region covered by the Locarno agreements, Britain would 
judge for herself whether aggression had occurred and, 
if so, who was the aggressor. Even in the Locarno region, 
where the Council of the League had to indicate the aggressor, 
Britain could veto the Council’s decision if she chose ; but it 
was hardly conceivable that this power of veto would be 
exercised in order to escape an obligation which all, or almost 
all, the other Council Members publicly declared to have 
arisen. As regards other regions Britain is ready to “ co- 
operate in resistance to any act of aggression ”’ anywhere in 
the world “ to an extent which is compatible with her military 
situation, and takes her geographical position into account.” 
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But this assurance would provide a far more substantial 
contribution to collective security if Britain would agree that, 
outside the Locarno region as well as inside it, the Council 
of the League, rather than Britain for herself, should decide 
when aggression has occurred and indicate the aggressor. 

The Locarno treaties were intended by their negotiators to 
be followed by similar regional pacts covering between them 
the whole of Europe. For a number of years nothing was done 
to realise this intention. But of late the idea has been revived. 
The U.S.S.R., after advocating universal and complete dis- 
armament, has lately become as anxious about security as 
France herself. The Hitler régime in Germany and the Man- 
churian adventures of Japan have led to this result ; so that 
to-day there is no more ardent advocate of European security 
than Soviet Russia and her Commissar for foreign affairs, 
M. Litvinoff. Indeed, the revival of interest in regional 
security owes more to M. Litvinoff than to anyone else. 

Fortunately the British Government is not going to depart 
from the policy of Sir Austen Chamberlain. So long as regional 
security pacts offer a genuinely mutual guarantee, are placed 
under the auspices of the League, and are designed to support 
the Covenant, no opposition from the British Government is 
to be anticipated. On the other hand, the British Govern- 
ment would discourage any system of alliances directed 
against a particular power. 

Accordingly Germany is being invited to co-operate on 
equal terms with Russia, Poland and other powers in an 
Eastern Pact of Mutual Guarantee. It is, however, of the 
very greatest importance that Germany should make no 
mistake about British policy in this matter. If such a mistake 
were to lead to Germany’s refusal to participate on equal 
terms in an Eastern Pact, Poland might doubt the wisdom of 
going forward when Germany held back. In that event the 
U.S.S.R. might well abandon hope of organising security 
through the League of Nations; and there might be an 
end of her proposal to seek admission to the League this 
summer. 

Since so much is at stake, Britain should make it abun- 
dantly plain that her policy is to encourage the formation of 
regional security pacts, genuinely mutual in character, within 
the system of the League of Nations, and between them 
covering the whole of Europe. Such pacts would, of course, 


id 
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provide for collective action, not against any named nation 
(such as Germany) but against any party to the pact who 
might be indicated as an aggressor by international authority. 
Lord Cecil has suggested that aggression might be defined as 
meaning a violent infringement of the sovereign rights of a 
State, carried out with a view to injuring or destroying its 
political independence or territorial integrity. Each pact 
might further provide that, in case of any dispute as to the 
character of the infringement, it would be for the Council of 
the League to determine the point. In reaching its determina- 
tion the Council would have regard to, but would not be 
bound by, the definition of aggression* submitted by the 
Security Committee of the Disarmament Conference on May 
24th, 1933, as well as the declarationt made by President 
Roosevelt on May 16th, 1933. 

Since each pact would be within the system of the League 
of Nations it would be right and proper that all States Mem- 
bers of the League should join with the signatories to the 
pact in applying diplomatic and economic pressure to any 
ageressor thus indicated. But there would be no obligation 
upon any Member of the League, outside the parties to a 
regional pact, to use any military, naval or air force against 
an aggressor except in the doubly unlikely event of the 
aggressor resorting to the use of force, and of the combined 
forces of the other parties to the pact being insufficient to 
restrain the aggressor. Only in that case would the other 
States Members of the League be obliged to use force against 
the aggressor “ to an extent which is compatible with their 


* Articre I: 

1. Declaration of war on another State. 

2. Invasion by armed forces of the territory of another State, even without 
declaration of war. 

3. An attack by its land, sea or air forces even without declaration of war upon 
the territory, vessels or flying-machines of another State. 

4. A naval blockade of the coasts or ports of another State. 

5. Support accorded to armed bands, which organised on its territory shall have 
invaded the territory of another State, or refusal in spite of the demand of the 
invaded State to take in its own territory all the steps in its power to deprive 
the bandits aforesaid of all aid or protection. 

Articte II: No consideration of a political, military, economic or any other 
character shall serve as an excuse or a justification of aggression as defined in Article I. 

+ “ All the nations of the world should enter into a solemn and definite pact of 
non-aggression. They should solemnly reaffirm the obligations they have assumed to 
limit and reduce their armaments and, provided these obligations are faithfully exe- 
cuted by all signatory Powers, individually agree that they will send no armed force 
of whatever nature across their frontiers.” 
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military situation and takes their geographical position into 
account.” . 

States not yet Members of the League are bound by the 
Briand-Kellogg Pact not to use war as an instrument of 
national policy. Statements made by President Hoover’s 
Secretary of State (Mr. Stimson) in August 1932, and by Mr. 
Roosevelt’s Ambassador-at-Large (Mr. Norman Davis) in 
May 1933, have placed beyond all reasonable doubt that the 
Members of the League, when they render each other mutual 
assistance against aggression, can now rely upon the United 
States if not to co-operate at least to claim no neutral rights 
which might lead to conflict with the League. 

Thus the collective system in Europe would consist, not of 
three concentric circles as M. Paul-Boncour proposed, but of 
two concentric circles surrounding several inner rings different 
in different regions. In any one of these regions the inner- 
most ring of the collective system would consist of the parties 
to the local regional pact : their duty would be to use what- 
ever means were necessary to restrain an aggressor indicated 
by the Council of the League. In support of this inner ring 
would be the other States Members of the League: an inter- 
mediate circle pledged to use diplomatic and economic pressure 
to restrain an aggressor, but not obliged to use force unless the 
aggressor resorted to force and the combined forces of the 
other parties to the regional pact proved insufficient to stop 
the aggression. In the outermost circle would be the non- 
League Powers who might co-operate in collective action in 
any particular case, but whose pledged support for the collec- 
tive system would be confined to consultation with the 
League, and to non-interference with the action taken by the 
signatories of the regional pact or by other League States for 
the purpose of restraining the aggressor. 

Great Britain need have no hesitation in declaring her 


willingness to co-operate whole-heartedly in such a scheme as 
this. 


“T hold,” said Sir Austen Chamberlain in the Guildhall, on 
April 12th, 1934, “ that our safety is not in isolation, but in the 
recognition that the aggressor is the common enemy of mankind, 
and in the establishment of a system which makes it certain that 
against the aggressor there will be mobilised a force which is 
irresistible and which must deny to the aggressor the benefit he 
hoped to derive from his aggression.” 
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It is not to be denied that, for one hundred years after 
Trafalgar, Britain ruled the waves unchallenged and un- 
challengeable, because of her unrivalled financial position, 
and her pre-eminence in industry. She can do so no longer. 
Since M. Blériot flew across the Channel a quarter of a century 
ago, Britain has ceased to be an island. Our Navy, Army and 
Air Force are no longer certainly able to defend our country 
or our Empire. If we were to try, as at the beginning of this 
century, to supplement our national forces with those of 
certain other countries by forming alliances or ententes, they 
would be faced by rival alliances or rival ententes. The final 
end, as in 1914, must be world war. So there is no sure defence, 
even for Britain and the British Empire, save in the collective 
system. In short, collective defence is the only sure way to 
make British territory and British trade routes safe against 
attack. Our vital interest demands it. 

Collective defence would, moreover, enable national arma- 
ments to be reduced by international agreement, since it 
would give France and other countries the security without 
which they dare not further disarm. It would also give 
Germany equality of status in armaments without any large 
measure of rearmament. The promises made to Germany 
before she signed the Treaty of Versailles can only be fulfilled 
by a policy of collective defence. Our national honour is 
pledged to it. 

Finally, collective defence—all for each and each for all— 
is the only Christian policy. Samaritans, foreigners, are our 
neighbours with whom we must seek before all else to build 
on earth God’s Commonwealth in which all nations are 
provinces. 

It is time that the people of the United Kingdom showed 
beyond all doubt that they are willing to prevent the “ next 
war ” by joining in collective defence. So soon as the world 
knows that the British people are ready to join in such collec- 
tive action as will prevent aggression from being attempted, 
or, if attempted, from succeeding, the real difficulty in the 
present world crisis will be overcome. Let us make no mis- 
take: the defence of each 1s the responsibility of all. We cannot 
have peace unless we accept this responsibility. 

MaxweEtt GARNETT. 


IN THE SAAR THIS SUMMER 


HE Saar Basin, since the National Socialist Revolution 

in Germany, has acquired an unexpected notoriety and 

an undreamed-of importance. Since the Treaty of 
Versailles this territory has been ruled by an international 
Commission of five members nominated by the League of 
Nations at Geneva; next January its inhabitants are to 
decide by plebiscite whether they wish to return to Germany, 
to become French, or to retain the status quo. Now the 
overwhelming majority of the Saarlanders is unmistakably 
German, and nobody expects more than a handful of votes 
for France. But to choose between Nazi Germany and the 
status quo under the League is to choose, as it were, between 
two opposed social principles, and from every point of view 
the verdict of the Saarlanders will compare significantly with 
the election in the Reich in March 1933, when the National 
Socialists, it will be remembered, failed to win their fifty-one 
per cent. The referenda of November 12th, 1933, and of 
August 19th, 1934, with their foregone conclusions, are rela- 
tively dull. It seems, perhaps, absurd to compare the verdict 
of less than a million Saarlanders with that of the whole Reich. 
The Saar, moreover, will be asked to pronounce upon two 
years’ Hitlerism without having directly experienced it. Its 
inhabitants have, nevertheless, been very close to the National 
Socialist experiment, and theirs is the only German judgment 
which has any immediate opportunity of relatively free ex- 
pression. Though the circumstances of the Reichstag Elec- 
tions of March 1933, and of the Saar plebiscite of January 
1935, appear to be totally different, the effect of moral intimi- 
dation, and conversely the freedom of the vote, will probably 
be roughly equivalent. It must not be supposed that every 
vote for Germany will be a vote for National Socialism, but 
every vote for the League may be safely interpreted as a vote 
against Hitler. 

A Committee of Three, under Baron Aloisi, was appointed 
last January to prepare a plan for the organisation of the 
plebiscite in the Saar. An agreement, in which France and 
Germany concurred on June 2nd, was adopted by the Council 
of the League at Geneva on June 4th. The chief points of this 
agreement are that the plebiscite is to be held on the second 
Sunday of next January, that France and Germany abjure 
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all intimidation, etc., that the Governing Commission is 
authorised to increase the police force, and that a plebiscite 
commission of three shall establish a plebiscite tribunal, with 
eight subordinate courts, in the Saar. This tribunal is to sit 
until January 1936, and appeals of all kinds, arising directly 
or indirectly out of the plebiscite, can be brought before it. 
With this agreement the Saar was plunged into what may be 
regarded as a seven months’ election campaign. 

The two most obvious characteristics of the Saarlanders are 
that most of them are Catholic, and that an even larger majority 
consists of industrial workers. This is to say that before Hitler 
came to power the Nazi party in the Saar was weak; the 
industrialists, after all, had more sympathy with the Volks- 
parter or the Hugenberg Nationalists, while the Centre polled 
forty-eight per cent. in the Landesrat elections of November 
1932, the Communists twenty-three per cent., and the Socialists 
thirteen per cent. When, however, the National-Socialist 
Revolution in the Reich had decimated the Left and dissolved 
the Centre, the Nazis in the Saar were able, in September 1933, 
to stampede the Saar Catholics into a “‘ German Front.” This 
organisation professed to be above party and to have no 
object but the restoration of the Saar to Germany : as, how- 
ever, relations between Nazis and Catholics within the Reich 
worsened, the Saar Catholics became increasingly uneasy. 
In March 1934, therefore, presumably through the influence 
of Papen (then Reich Commissioner for the Saar) and 
Rochling, the great iron magnate of Vélklingen, the Deutsche 
Front was reorganised on a less specifically Nazi basis ; its 
incompetent and anti-clerical leader, Spaniol, was replaced 
by the insignificant Pirro. 

The ambition of the Deutsche Front is an all but Ioo per 
cent. poll for Germany next January; it claims to have 
incorporated ninety-three per cent. of the Saarlanders and 
professes certain knowledge that the remaining seven per 
cent. is nationalist at heart. It works with a number of 
advantages. In the first place the Saarlanders are obviously 
Germans by race and language and habits, they have natur- 
ally resented the presence of French troops until 1930, they 
have resented French officials in the League administration 
and in the mines, which were, according to the Peace Treaty, 
taken over from the Prussian, by the French, State. The 
League Commission which is not only international, but also 
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authoritarian, has aroused inevitable indignation. Thus, to 
many Saarlanders it is inconceivable that they, as Germans, 
should vote next January against Germany, whatever the 
government of the Reich may be. Many people say “ The 
plebiscite involves a permanent choice; we may not be 
Nazis, but Hitler is not there for ever.” The alternative is 
unattractive—the prospect of indefinitely remaining the 
subjects of a small, anomalous, buffer State between Germany 
and France. 

The second advantage of the Deutsche Front may be des- 
cribed as the practice of Nazi technique, a judicious combina- 
tion of unscrupulous propaganda with terrorisation. Bankrupt 
Germany places unlimited funds at the disposal of the Nazis 
of the Saar, so that large parties of Saarlanders can be taken 
upon expeditions into the Third Reich, where they are shown 
the more shining successes of Nazi rule, and are, at the same 
time, féted as martyrs for Germany. While the German wire- 
less declares that the Saar has been impoverished by its 
separation from the Reich and will be ruined if it does not 
return, it is impressed upon every individual that if he does 
not join the Deutsche Front he will risk losing his job—at 
the least—when German sovereignty is fully re-established. 
““ Only desperadoes who have nothing to lose have failed to 
come into the Deutsche Front,’? one Nazi assured me. Out- 
spoken opponents are occasionally beaten up, or at any rate 
assured of brutal treatment after the vote, and even if the 
June agreement can prevent such things taking place, many 
people are just as much intimidated by threats which may 
never materialise. This means that they dare not go to 
an anti-Nazi café or advertise in an anti-Nazi newspaper ; 
there are Nazi spies everywhere, and threats by post and 
telephone are generously dispensed. Why, it may be asked, 
cannot the Governing Commission prevent these things? 
To this question one must hasten to reply that the Saar 
Government has stemmed the tide of terrorism with fine deter- 
mination and impartial legislation. But it depends upon an 
executive which is more or less gleichgeschaltet. Mayors and 
policemen are auf ’35 eingestellt, petits-bourgeois who dislike 
priests and Socialists, and have no intention of losing their 
jobs next year. Among the lawyers there is more variety ; 
there are some who are admirably impartial, but a Nazi stands 
a better chance any day in the courts than a Communist. It 
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is greatly to the credit of the Governing Commission that, in 
all the storm and stress, every political party, from Nazis to 
Communists, is free to publish its newspapers and to hold 
closed meetings. It is amusing sometimes to see a Communist 
flag hanging out just round the corner from the Commission’s 
headquarters at the Schlossplatz in Saarbriicken; no one 
could accuse Mr. Knox* of Leninistic leanings, but while party 
- flags and badges are forbidden, the flag of any sovereign State 
may be flown, and Russia and Germany are equal before the 
League. When one drives about the Saar country-side—if 
country-side it can be called, where garden plots and wooded 
slopes mingle with iron foundries and smoking chimneys— 
one will find “‘ Save Thalmann! ” scribbled in large letters on 
the walls and an answering “‘ Down with Thalmann! ” a little 
further on. One day last June I hada fairly disturbing journey 
in a Saarbriicken tram, when a Nazi accused a young 
Communist labourer of being a follower of Dollfuss. The 
fury of the Communist was only equalled by the conductor’s 
anxiety. An elderly working man came to the rescue; he 
contrived to soothe the exacerbated company with a sym- 
pathetic whisper of “* Ni’t so rot, ni’t so rot” to the Com- 
munist boy. 

“ How dreadful! ” cries the Deutsche Front, “ that Germans 
should still have to hear Marxist names and still be compelled 
to see anti-Nazi newspapers for sale in the kiosks!” For 
where the Press is still technically free the Deutsche Front 
cannot have everything its own way. And despite its advan- 
tages, all is not well with the Deutsche Front. The removal of 
Spaniol last spring reassured a good many Catholics, but it 
brought out into the open a new and formidable opponent. 
The Catholic Landeszeitung had been incorporated in the 
Deutsche Front Press, but its editor, Johann Hoffmann, now 
led a group of anti-Nazi Catholics into open revolt against 
Pirro. Hoffmann proceeded to found a new paper, the Neue 
Saar Post, which first appeared at the beginning of May and 
rapidly increased its circulation; it is probably the best 
paper in the Saar to-day and it is now pledged to a “ Vote for 
the status quo” policy. The position of the Catholics in the 
Saar is complicated by the fact that they live under the 
authority of the Bishops of Trier and Speyer, who are 


* The English President of the Governing Commission. 
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hostages in the Reich for the good behaviour of Saarlanders.* 

Nevertheless, many Catholics, including the priests in the 
Saar, refuse to keep silent. On June 17th, when Papen was 
delivering his Marburg speech, there was a gathering of 
Catholic apprentices in Homburg (in the Saar), to which 
apprentices from the Reich had come. A certain Pfarrer 
Bungarten made, perhaps, the most striking speech; he 
denounced the breakers of the Concordat, and the revilers of 
Faulhaber,t in the Reich; he welcomed “ before all, our 
brothers from the Reich who have come here in spite of every 
chicanery and every obstacle.” He called on his own young 
men to defy the familiar threat of the “ concentration camp 
in 1935.” “‘ In the Saar to-day we are, thank God, still free! ” 
he cried. ‘‘ Some day we all want to go back to Germany, but 
to a Germany which leaves our holy mother, the Catholic 
Church, to work in peace.” 

Within a fortnight of the Homburg gathering the clean-up 
of June 30th had occurred, and among the Catholic victims 
for whose death no official excuse has even been so much 
as attempted were Dr. Klausener,{ and the Youth Leader, 
Adalbert Probst. The cremation of Klausener added blas- 
phemous insult to dastardly injury. The Neue Saar Post was 
unable, in the next few weeks, to publish sufficient copies to 
satisfy the demand ; even the Landeszeitung showed signs of 
disapproval. Then the murder of Dollfuss filled the cup of 
Catholic indignation to its brim. 

““ These are the most abominable of all the separatists! ” a 
passionate Nazi declared to me, angrily striking a table upon 
which the Neue Saar Postlay. But if Johann Hoffmann is the 
most alarming antagonist of the Deutsche Front, it has many 
other enemies to fight, and several puzzling economic argu- 
ments to demolish. The Saar is relatively prosperous ; its 
government is innocent of indebtedness; unemployment, 
never very great, is diminishing, while relief is available 
without any insurance contribution having been demanded 
from the unemployed man. The real value of wages is 


* For some time the Pope has had a special representative in the Saar, the Italian, 
Monsignor Testa, who was recently recalled ; it is thought that Pius XI may now send 
a German-speaking, perhaps an Austrian, commissioner to the Saar as the direct 
envoy of the Vatican. 

t Recently abused as a Schweinebund, etc., in East Elbia. 

{ Herr Hess has recently announced that Klausener committed suicide—see inter- 
view in Le Petit Fournal. 
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undoubtedly higher in the Saar than in Germany, and there 
can be little doubt that the Saar worker is better off while his 
trade union organisation, which the return to Germany would 
_ destroy, survives. Saarbriicken can be distinguished from the 
towns of the Reich by the absence of “ To let ” notices in its 
windows. While Germany is patently courting financial 
catastrophe, Saarlanders since June have had difficulty in 
_ changing their marks into francs.* Though the Nazis make 
much of the war pensions which Germany could withhold, 
and though they are discovering new ad hoc iron mines in 
South Germany, it is notorious that the Saar would be 
seriously hit by an economic divorce from the ore of Lorrainet 
and by the loss of favours from France.{ The fact must, of 
course, be faced, that however the plebiscite goes, the Saar- 
landers will be less well off in the future ; if they vote status 
quo and remain in the French customs zone, they will obvi- 
ously forfeit the German customs concessions they now enjoy. 

It is Hitler’s recent betrayal of the Left to the Right which 
is particularly damaging to National Socialism in the Saar, 
where the bulk of the voters are miners and metal-workers. 
“Will not June 30th have alienated many of your working- 
class supporters?” I asked a Saar Nazi, somewhere about 
mid-July. ‘Only those who have just come to us from 
the Communists,” he said, with embarrassed haste. He was 
making a large admission, for the Deutsche Front claims to 
have won over all but a handful of the Communists who in 
1932 constituted the largest but one of the parties in the 
Saar. The Socialist and Communist parties are not behind- 
hand in the exploitation of these circumstances. The Com- 
munists, for instance, have been distributing forged leaflets 
(in the name of the Deutsche Front), in which the Saarlanders 
are entreated not to believe the malicious rumours to the 
effect that Réchling’s ironworks will be nationalised by the 
Nazis after the plebiscite, or that the 150,000 francs salary 
of Mayor Neikes of Saarbriicken may be reduced. Both 
Réchling and Neikes are good party comrades, the leaflet 
continues, and it is clear that nothing will be done to 


* Since the German inflation, the Saar has officially used French francs, but most 


people keep marks in hand too. , 
+ Réchling has already laid in large stores of iron against the closing of the Lorraine 


frontier. 
t Saar coal is specially favoured in France while the Saar mines belong to the French 


State. 
VoL. CXLVI. 21 
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deprive them. Many Saar workers may enjoy this joke. 

The organisation of the political groups on the Left has, up 
to the present, been bad. This can be partly explained by 
the fact that the men on the Left were, until 1933, largely 
concerned with the organisation of opposition to the French 
mines direction, and were therefore strongly in favour of 
Weimar Germany. The Communists, who are weakened by 
division into many small groups—two brands of Trotskists at 
one time competed with the orthodox Muscovites—were slow 
to be reconciled to the prospect of supporting the League. 
But Moscow and Geneva are drawing closer, so this hesitation 
has melted away. The Communists have now joined the 
Socialists in a Frethettsfront to fight for the maintenance of 
the status quo ; it is even whispered that Dimitroff has a finger 
in this pie. There are, of course, the most serious financial 
difficulties and unfortunate quarrels between some of the 
leaders. Max Braun, the courageous Socialist leader, is 
weakened by his close association with France upon which the 
separatist charge can be based. 

The Fretheitsfront hopes much from Germany’s difficulties 
in the coming months. It was therefore disappointed by the 
choice of so early a date as January 13th next year for the 
plebiscite day ; the decision was regarded as a concession to 
the Deutsche Front, and therefore as a demonstration of weak- 
ness on the part of the League, which should rather have given 
more time for National Socialism to be exposed. It should be 
pointed out that Germany’s acceptance of a Plebiscite Tri- 
bunal, whose authority shall endure for twelve months after 
the hypothetical reincorporation of the Saar in the Reich, 
was the biggest concession of all, even if it is later repudiated. 
Neither Nazis nor status quo people attach much importance 
to Baron Neurath’s renunciations* of pressure and reprisals. 
Neither the League nor the Freiheitsfront indulges in threats, 
while everyone expects a certain amount of Nazi violence ; 
it is inconceivable that the young S.A. men will attempt 
nothing against people they have been taught deserve to be 
torn to pieces, even if they must wait an extra year till the 
Plebiscite Tribunal be gone. And if political leaders can be 
safeguarded by publicity, the small man on a Nazi black list 
may be beaten up long before January 1936, without any 
Tribunal being the wiser. 


* In the official answer to Aloisi on June 2nd. M. Barthou sent an identical letter. 
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On July Ist, together with the news of the German “ clean 
up,” the Plebiscite Commission of Three arrived in Saarbriicken 
to investigate a situation of acute, indeed of increasing, 
tension. A little Fretheitsfront turbulence was rapidly 
overshadowed by the revelation of Nazi technique. For the 
Governing Commission was able to unveil the treachery of 
Nazi police officials, and on at least two occasions in July 
loyal police officials narrowly escaped Nazi revolvers. Herr 
Réchling, who is the real mind behind the Deutsche Front, has 
an engaging way of explaining to foreign learners that National 
Socialism is built up upon a “ basis of love,” and his definition 
has been finely illustrated of late. A wireless talk, broadcast 
on July 7th from the official German stations at Frankfurt 
and Stuttgart* on behalf of the Saarlanders, announced 
defiantly that Germany on June 3oth had not surpassed the 
murderous achievements in recent years of France, Belgium 
and Great Britain, the nations to whose citizens the unhappy 
Saarlanders have been mainly subjected since the peace. At 
the time of writing the attempt to incite the Saar miners 
to strike against the French Mines Direction has just been 
revealed. Is not Herr Réchling, who is said to have offered to 
finance this scheme, a little over-reaching himself? 

Some people consider that the most important part of the 
Saar agreements at the beginning of June was that which 
empowered the Governing Commission, at its own discretion, 
to increase the police force ; this is to be done locally “ jusqu’a 
la mesure du possible,” but when that has been passed, 
recruits are to be found abroad. Had Mr. Knox and his 
colleagues required any further justification for energetic 
recruiting, the Deutsche Front has gracefully provided it ; 
an Englishman, Mr. Hempsley, has now been appointed 
Chief of Police and Gendarmerie in the Saar Basin. 

Two questions remain to be considered, but they cannot be 
answered. How will the voting on January 13th finally go? 
Will the tension in the Saar plunge Europe into war? 

To the first question the answer depends largely upon the 
events of the next few months ; one can but suppose that the 
German Government will at least attempt an ad hoc truce with 


* In the August number of the Nineteenth Century and After I appear to have stated 
that Herr Réchling himself broadcast this speech ; this mis-statement was due to a 
misunderstanding through which the proof of this article had never been corrected. 
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the Pope. And anyway, Saarlanders are notoriously furtive. 
The second question, which was very ably dealt with by Mr. 
Knickerbocker at Chatham House on May 15th, requires sub- 
division, but whether one considers the period before the 
plebiscite, or the period immediately following it, the danger 
is great. If, however, the Governing Commission, with an 
unreliable police force of some 1,200 men, has succeeded in 
keeping 15,000 or more Nazi troopers more or less in order 
until now, one may hope that an addition of some 2,000 police- 
men should be able to quell mounting passions until January. 

However the voting goes, the prospect after January is 
dismal. An easy German win spells a vindication of Hitlerism, 
and much victimisation of a more or less violent nature. If 
the status quo wins, Germany far from accepting defeat, will 
contemplate more effective violence. The administration of 
the Saar will have to be reorganised upon a permanent basis— 
France will soon annex it, the Nazis of course say. The Peace 
Treaty lays down that the voting is to be by groups of com- 
munes, and that the League is to apportion the territory 
accordingly. This introduces the possibility of partition, the 
favourite solution of many of those who have been most con- 
cerned with the question of the Saar. But partition again is 
fraught with difficulty, and the Nazis will cry “ not a kilo- 
meter, not a millimeter, of German soil!” Even if Germany 
wins she has got to buy back the mines, whose value the 
Nazis declare the French to have destroyed. It is extra- 
ordinarily unlikely in view of the plight of the Reichsbank, 
that she will make any attempt to hand over the sum decreed 
by the arbitrators. The French do not intend to give up the 
mines till the money is paid ; that may mean French soldiers 
guarding the Saar mines. Indeed, something like a miracle 
will have been achieved when the Saar Basin no longer 
endangers the peace of Europe. 

E1izaABETH WISKEMANN. 
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N spite of the immense building activity which has been 

rampant in London during the last few years, and which 

shows little sign of diminishing, it will, I think, not be 
denied that this development has been proceeding on very 
irregular, not to say chaotic, lines. In some instances, it is 
true, attempts have been made, not altogether unsuccessfully, 
to cope with a problem which is, if not an insoluble one, at 
least one that presents great difficulties. Perhaps the most 
formidable of these is the immense size of the metropolis, 
which has long ceased to be a city and has become a county 
in itself. We are being reminded nowadays that all sorts of 
vast improvements are taking place in this respect in other 
European capitals, and what has recently been achieved in 
Rome is instanced as an example of what can be done where 
sufficient determination and energy are present. Of course the 
comparison, like most comparisons, of our activity, as well as 
for the matter of that of our ways of life, with those of other 
nations, has little bearing on the matter, and too slavish a 
desire to do as others do is a policy as sheeplike as it is futile. 
But there is beyond this a fundamental difference between 
our capital and, say, Rome ; and it is to be found in the rela- 
tive size of the two places, which results in the fact that what 
is done in the latter comparatively small city is patent to all 
and makes a fine and impressive showing ; while if the same 
sort of work is carried out in London (and, indeed, it has been 
in the case of Aldwych and Kingsway) it appears to be but a 
relatively trifling, almost localised, undertaking when the 
immensity of our metropolis is considered. 

The trouble with us has always been that in spite of the 
efforts and admonitions of earlier town-planners, we have only 
occasionally given ear to their suggestions and have, with a 
regularity that has become almost chronic, met their schemes 
with the cry that we have no money to spare for such things. 
When the classic opportunity occurred by which we could 
have made the then exiguous city a really fine one in 1666, 
Wren was met with the cry of indigence, although, as we 
know, money was being squandered prodigally enough on far 
less important things. When Gwynn, in 1766, drew up his 
less drastic but yet far-embracing plan for the widening of 
streets, and incidentally the development of the south bank 
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of the river, it was disregarded, although many of the improve- 
ments he advocated were carried out piecemeal by later town- 
planners who have not thought it necessary to give him the 
credit. When in 1837 Sydney Smirke published his Sugges- 
tions for the architectural improvement of the west part of 
London, suggestions much less far-reaching than those of his 
predecessors, he was met with the same cry ; although I may 
remark that had his ideas been attended to as a whole, we 
should have had much of what has been done later, and done 
at far greater cost. I will give the authorities credit for one 
thing and that is that when they determined to make Oxford 
Street and Holborn one continuous thoroughfare, thus 
obliterating for all practical purposes the inconvenient Broad 
Street, they were, in 1847, carrying out one of Smirke’s 
suggestions made some fourteen years earlier ; a suggestion 
by the way which Gwynn had already adumbrated. 

True we can point to some fine improvements, but in nearly 
all of them there is that lack of vision and foresight which has 
resulted in so much extra cost in money and convenience. 
For instance Bazalgette’s great embankment was a splendid 
scheme splendidly carried out (it had, by the way, been 
anticipated by Colonel Trench, in 1825); but with the un- 
fortunate result that Waterloo Bridge was still permitted 
merely to feed the narrow Strand, instead of having alter- 
native sloping approaches to the new wide roadway by the 
river. Again the formation of Northumberland Avenue was 
a fine and much-needed improvement, but one which was 
made, quite unnecessarily as it was afterwards realised, at the 
cost, monetary and artistic, of demolishing what was the one 
example of a great Jacobean residence in London. Even when 
Aldwych and Kingsway were formed and the Strand was 
widened, so long a period elapsed between the suggestion for 
that very necessary and drastic clearance and its actual begin- 
ning, that immense sums had to be paid in compensation for 
structures which had in the meanwhile been erected, as well 
as for the housing elsewhere of those who were carrying on 
business or were living in them. 

To turn to another aspect of the indifference shown to the 
artistic requirements of the city ; how many fine structures 
have we not seen ruthlessly destroyed to make way for others 
which, architecturally excellent as some of them may be 
(many are frankly hideous, of course—but then we have been 
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passing through an era of ugliness in all branches of art— 
music, painting, sculpture and literature, as well as architec- 
ture ; so we had to expect some of the things that disgrace 
London), have no associations; their disappearance has 
gradually helped to snap all links (except such as memory 
may afford) with the past. One would imagine, when we 
consider the wholesale demolition that has taken place in the 
past few years, that we had lost all sense of the beauty which 
we had inherited, and had determined to obliterate anything 
that might remind us of any activity but our own. We have 
done our worst (well, not perhaps quite our worst, for Carlton 
House Terrace still remains and that, as all the world knows, 
has been threatened) with the work of John Nash whose 
achievement was at least characteristic of a period by no 
means artistically the worst in our annals. We have 
apparently, too, had enough of Robert Adam, judging by the 
way his handiwork is being stultified and destroyed—as 
witness the encroachments on his Adelphi, and the desecration 
of Lansdowne House—which, by the way, we were assured 
would be kept inviolate. Fine houses all over London are 
being ruthlessly pulled down and if this were not bad enough, 
are being replaced by structures which in many cases cannot 
be said to be specially dignified except by size, and on that 
score they certainly are impressive. Indeed massiveness 
seems to be the one object aimed at in modern architecture, 
with the result that what are in themselves not necessarily 
offensive erections become so when set cheek by jowl with the 
remains of an earlier time with which they are in juxta- 
position. 

It may be asked what remedy can be suggested by which at 
least due reverence for such remains can be made to go hand 
in hand with the architectural efforts of a later period, and 
so assimilate them as to keep the former intact while not 
unduly influencing the tendencies of the latter, and thus to 
preserve the essential individuality of both without allowing 
either to be too predominant. There are various ways in which 
this could be done, although some of them might seem too 
drastic to be received with favour either by the partisans of 
the old, or the supporters of the new, style. But without 
slavishly copying the methods of other nations there would 
appear to be one solution which has been found to work as 
satisfactorily as any official organisation is capable of doing, 
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and by which many invaluable relics of the past have been 
preserved without unduly impinging on the freedom of action 
of those responsible for the erection of new buildings: This 
is the creation of a Ministry of Fine Arts. I do confess that 
one is loth even to suggest humbly an addition to bureaucracy 
in this country. Already it has reached proportions that are 
vaster than anyone could have conceived possible. But in this 
case the personnel of such an office would not require to be 
unduly large, although one is not prepared to say that its 
labours would be either light or limited. 

How, let us remind ourselves for a moment, does such a 
system work in France? There, when the question of the 
demolition of an old building or even the sale of it is on the 
tapis, the Minister of Fine Arts is duly notified, and where it 
seems that without State intervention such a building, if 
regarded as of historic or personal interest, is in danger of 
destruction or spoliation, the Government steps in and secures 
it ; creates it a national monument, and so preserves it for all 
time ; as was done, to instance but these, in the case of the 
Hotel Biron Gontaut and the Hotel Massa in our time, and 
the Hotel Carnavalet and the Hotel Cluny, many years ago. 
Had we had such a Ministry as this in our country, one cannot 
for a moment suppose that Temple Bar would have been 
permitted to be carted away to an alien environment, or 
Crosby Hall to have been removed from its original site ; or, 
worst loss of all, that Northumberland House should have 
been destroyed, against the wishes of its owner and to the 
regret of all who realised what a priceless architectural feature 
1t was. 

But it is not only with regard to the safeguarding of such 
remains that a Ministry of Fine Arts would act the part of a 
censor and guardian. It would be able to keep a vigilant eye 
on the proposed demolition of old landmarks in general, and 
the country would thus at least be given the chance, even if 
it was not always able to make use of it, of preserving some- 
thing which had else been removed before anyone in authority 
was aware that it was even threatened. Had such a power 
been in existence years ago, one cannot imagine its per- 
mitting the pulling down (to take a single instance) of the 
little house in St. Martin’s Street, Leicester Square, in which 
Sir Isaac Newton, one not only of England’s but of the world’s 
greatest men, once lived and where in later days Fanny 
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Burney wrote a portion of Cecilia. A tablet marked that 
double association, but London only learnt that the place 
was doomed when the housebreakers were already at work. 
Even then the building might have been erected elsewhere, 
but we are less imaginative than other nations, and it was 
left to America to purchase the materials and set them up in 
the New World. One wonders if our authorities remembered 
what Lord Macaulay once wrote concerning that shrine : that 
it “ would continue to be well known as long as our island 
retains any trace of civilisation ”’! 

What would seem to be necessary is not only such a Govern- 
ment Department as I here indicate, but a by-law by which it 
would be obligatory on the part of an owner of any property 
dating, if a limit of time be necessary, from, say, before the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, to report to that Ministry 
his intention of selling or otherwise dealing with such a 
possession. One need hardly say that no attempt would be 
made on the sanctity of private property, but at least oppor- 
tunity would be given for discussion as to the advisability, or 
otherwise, of some action being taken towards acquiring and 
preserving some relic associated with a famous man or event, 
or an architectural achievement of special interest. It would 
be obviously impossible to safeguard everything of this kind ; 
but London has become gradually so denuded of such things, 
that there would be little fear of too many claiming the 
Minister of Fine Arts’ attention. It may be objected that we 
have already something of the kind here indicated in the 
Society for the Preservation of Ancient Buildings, and no one 
is better aware than I of the splendid work done by that body 
and its energetic secretary ; but that Society is not a Govern- 
ment office, and its exertions are naturally limited by the fact 
that its funds depend on private subscription, and its conclu- 
sions are naturally less capable of realisation than had they 
an official imprimatur. 

But it is not only in the preservation of historic or other- 
wise interesting structures that a Ministry of Fine Arts would 
find work to its hand. One of its chief functions would be the 
conserving of the amenities of the city generally against the 
almost bloodthirsty activities of the creator of new buildings. 
Perhaps one of the worst consequences of the destruction of 
what has come down to us from former times is the erection of 
such as may carry our present architectural taste down to later 
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generations. We have a number of eminent architects working 
among us, and we can show outstanding examples of work 
which is in itself excellent. But between fine architectural 
achievement and adequate town-planning there is a great 
gulf. What is chiefly wanted in the rehabilitation of London 
as now being carried out with such feverish energy, is a sense of 
proportion, a realisation that what is being set up shall be in 
certain senses in accord with what already exists and is likely 
to remain so long as bricks and mortar cohere. Let me take 
some concrete cases in illustration of what I mean. The great 
building of the Port of London Authority in Trinity Square 
is a fine example of impressive design, perhaps a little on the 
wrong side of aggressiveness, to some tastes rather too domi- 
nant in its upper portion, but still a notable piece of work. 
Now the vast size of that structure would, if situated in a 
narrow street, have been overwhelming ; but it happens to 
have ample open spaces around it and, therefore, can afford 
to be Brobdingnagian. But when we find a kind of West-end 
rifacimento of it, the new Masonic Temple, erected in so 
relatively narrow a thoroughfare as Great Queen Street, even 
if or when that street is to be brought into alignment with 
Long Acre, a sense of incongruity and disproportion affects 
us, and we lose our admiration for an effective piece of work, 
in realising that it is in the wrong place. To some extent the 
same may be said of the Head Offices of the Underground 
Railway in Broadway, Westminster. In its special style, 
whether it be to our taste or not, it cannot be denied that the 
building has many merits. But its position is such that it 
overwhelms us by its bulk. It strikes me personally as one of 
those admirable things which one fails somehow to admire. 
Perhaps the juxtaposition of Queen Anne’s Mansions, than 
which nothing more appallingly ugly has ever (and it is saying 
much) been permitted to desecrate London, has something to 
do with giving the District Railway buildings a relatively 
distinguished air; but in any case it is its lack of cohesion 
with its surroundings and its want of adequate surrounding 
space that makes it appear incongruous. 

It is concerning such matters that a Ministry of Fine Arts 
would have to deal, either by suggestion, warning, or if need 
were, command. Nowadays it would appear that anyone can 
throw up towards the long-suffering heavens anything that 
may be regarded as a means of money-making or a medium of 
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ostentatious advertisement. Everything is on a scale of 
vastness except our streets ; and concerning vistas we are so 
indifferent that there is hardly a great building in London 
which is approached by one. If you look up at St. Paul’s, you 
find its facade cut in half by Fleet Street ; the Abbey is hidden 
by St. Margaret’s, and the War Office overshadowed by 
Whitehall Court. One attempt has been made to create a 
long and wide thoroughfare in Kingsway, but Bush House can 
hardly be said to be worthy of such an impressive approach. 
No one seems to know where the Law Courts begin or end, 
and the Royal Exchange is encountered so suddenly and amid 
so amazing a congeries of vast surrounding structures that its 
earlier dignity has been lost ; while the centre of the City’s 
vast authority, the Guildhall, is tucked away in a yard and 
approached by a third-rate thoroughfare. 

It is surely time for London to awake to the importance of 
preserving at least something of its past. As it is we are 
becoming so inured to constant change and so familiar with 
the destruction of everything that makes for picturesqueness 
and is capable of reminding us that if we have a great future 
before us we have a great past behind, that we are apt to 
envisage with indifference what is happening to our old 
possessions. Every nation, however progressive, gains some- 
thing by the memories it has amassed through the centuries, 
and if we allow ourselves to become oblivious of such things 
we shall sink back to the state of those who have no history, 
and therefore no traditions. Architecture is the outward and 
visible sign of these things. It may appear to contemporaries 
démodé ; it may often seem to be negligible ; but at least each 
successive phase of it marks the various eras of our civic 
existence. When, too, it is associated with the memories of 
notable men and women, and has become, as it were, part and 


- parcel of our annals, it takes on an additional interest and 


value, and should thus doubly appeal to our sentiment and 
our reverence. Just now we are passing through a phase when 
the present is exploited to the detriment of the past, and it is 
doubtless true that each era should be given its proper 
prominence in our outlook. But wholly to do this without 
regard to the forces that have made us a great nation, Is to set 
an example to future ages so to disregard our existing scheme 
of life; and if we light-heartedly destroy the work of our 
ancestors we may obviously expect our descendants to do the 
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same with what we are to-day laboriously creating and no 
doubt supposing will be ere perennius. 

It is with a view to obviating so sad and desolating a 
consummation that we should take steps to preserve, where 
possible, such things as are, in the opinion of those best fitted 
to judge, worthy of retention ; and at the same time should 
create what future ages will also regard as things precious in 
themselves and made more so by being linked with the 
careers of those who have made and are making our own era 
notable. That is why, as it seems to me, we ought to set up 
some form of official machinery by which this desired end can 
be compassed and made effective, our legacies from the past 
preserved, and our contemporary achievement supervised 
with discretion and the reverence with which all great work, 
whether of the past or present, deserves to be treated. 

E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR. 


A COMPARTMENT WORLD. 
, C)ice of the peculiarities of life in the last century has 


been the gradual disintegration of an earlier unity and 

the development, in its place, of a sectional and com- 
partment view of human existence. In almost every sphere 
of life, whether it be in the ordinary occupations of men, pro- 
fessions or trades, or in philosophy, art and science, the same 
tendency towards disintegration is apparent, and seems, on 
the face of it, to be proceeding with a fatalistic rapidity. The 
individual man, or group of men, occupied with his own little 
branch of life, more and more specialised as time goes on, 
finds himself cut off from his fellows and connected with them 
only in matters of the shallowest kind. Completely anchored, 
or more correctly submerged, in his own little corner of things 
he is unable and even unqualified to judge of anything else 
than what he does himself, and, in consequence, quite unable, 
even if he desired, to realise in what direction he is moving. 
Like his own little way of life other ways have come into being 
and are there, while the question of their origin, much less of 
their aim, remains an insoluble mystery. They exist and they 
seem to develop—that is all. Moreover, as the process goes 
on, men become more and more deadened as to its effect, and 
are more ready, not only to hear every possible point of view, 
but to go on exactly as before after having heard them. 
Humanity becomes stable through sheer passivity, the 
passivity, it is to be feared, of a lifeless personality. 

What has been lost in this ever-increasing multiplicity is 
the old sense of unity or order, one that was once not only 
exceeding broad, but also exceeding deep, the unconscious 
inheritance of an ancient civilisation. Before the modern era 
began, some two centuries ago, a certain feeling of this kind 
did exist in the European world and manifested itself strongly 
enough to be still perceived in the literary and other creative 
activities of the age. It derives ultimately from religious 
sources, refined, however, by the operation of reason, and was 
creative, as one would expect of a life directed to a common 
end. It was the weakening of this feeling, for reasons which 
will shortly be made plain, which led the way to the modern 
disintegration and the ‘‘ compartment ” life of to-day. 

Religious feeling, in its simplest form, is a certain “ aware- 
ness” of a final unity, a sense of the existence behind the 
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world of a source which is adequate to it. By the word 
“ awareness ”” we mean simply that the thing is there but 
defies analysis and that it is something prior to human reason 
while by no means hostile to it. By the word “‘adequate” we 
mean that this source is not merely a scientific force which 
explains the mechanical operation of the world, but also 
something equivalent to the highest needs of man, a source 
adequate, that is, to Shakespeare as well as to Einstein. It is 
not a blind mechanical force, nor a mathematical formula 
only, but something which is humah in some part of its being, 
however small that part may be in the whole. This “‘ aware- 
ness,” felt before it is known, has two important manifesta- 
tions in the history of man, each of which has its meaning for 
the present day. The first is natural religion, its manifesta- 
tion in the realm of Nature, a phenomenon which is seen in 
the rhythm of biological and sexual life; the second is the 
rational idea of unity as seen in the speculations of philoso- 
phers, the union of the two creating the true and oldest 
religion, and, in its experience, the highest form of life. The 
second, it is true, derives from the first, but as it has its own 
separate history from the age of the Greeks down to our own 
times we shall treat of it as a separate subject before dealing 
with the former. 

The philosophy of the Greeks, like that of the medieval 
Christians, was governed completely by the idea of meta- 
physical unity, and in the whole course of its development, 
from Plato down to Plotinus, and even beyond, it never lost 
sight of this source. While they were quite aware of the reality 
of Nature, and of its physical processes, the Greeks were so 
intimately obsessed with the idea of final causes that they 
were never able to break loose from them and to develop, 
what we know to our cost, the modern obsession with im- 
mediate ends. As an example of what is meant by this we 
can point to the fact that the Greeks, in the infancy of 
science, discovered the principle of the steam engine, with- 
out in the least being moved to make use of it for practical 
ends, simply because the practical end, in the mind of the 
Greeks, was a secondary consideration. The immediate end, 
the end which science aims at, was subservient in the Greek 
view to a final end, and in consequence, down to its last days, 
speculation continued in the ancient world to bar the way to 
science. This explains why modern industry, the product of 
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a point of view directed towards an immediate end, could not 
arise until the human mind had radically changed its orienta- 
tion, and why in the coming years, if humanity does not realise 
the danger in time, civilisation will succumb to the machine. 

It is hardly necessary to add that the revival of religious 
‘awareness ” in the first centuries of the Empire, whether in 
the Christian, gnostic or Manichean form, could only reinforce 
the Greek metaphysical point of view and contribute, if 
anything, to divert it even more from practical ends. The 
philosophy of the Christian religion itself, as developed by 
Augustine at one end, and by Aquinas at the other end, of the 
medieval period, was a magnificent attempt to rationalise 
the mystical “‘ awareness”? and to erect on a metaphysical 
foundation a structure which should satisfy the human mind. 
The attempt was a failure, as such attempts must always be, 
but it succeeded in the sense that while it lasted it satisfied 
the deepest feelings of man, both in a mystical and a rational 
sense. The Christian God, who represents almost equally 
these two needs of the human spirit, was brought down from 
heaven and nailed to a cross, thus manifesting, by the rhythm 
of birth and death, the truth of the tragic view of life. Now 
as it happens it is precisely this sense of rhythm in Nature 
itself, closely linked up with the Incarnation, that has been 
lost in recent times, and reveals, by its very absence, the 
malady from which we suffer. It was an outlook on life which 
embodied the deepest feelings of which men are capable, and 
its artistic creations, such as the Greek tragic drama, the 
Comedy of Dante and the tragedy of Shakespeare and Racine, 
seem to mirror the mystery of human life itself. The intense 
dualism of human experience, the strange connection between 
catharsis and human disaster, even the old belief in original 
sin, implying a fault in human nature, find their most elevated 
expression in the Western tragic outlook, the feeling for 
which, characteristically enough, is nearly dead in the world 
to-day. 

But while we admit the intimate connection between 
tragic drama and the Crucifixion on the one hand, and the 
fertilisation myths and natural rhythms on the other, the 
conclusion should not be drawn that the latter are in any 
adequate sense the explanation of the former. The source of 
tragic feeling, for which, after all, Nature is purely the instru- 
ment, is the human mind itself, when, and only when, that 
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mind is able to apprehend the source which is known as God. 
Only then does Nature become rhythmical and the intense 
dualism of life make itself felt. One end of the tragic structure 
admittedly lies in natural phenomena, as sure as man is born 
with a body of flesh and blood, and it is true also that such 
conceptions as the “scapegoat ” described by Sir James 
Frazer suggest plainly enough how that structure arose. The 
vegetation myths of Attis and Adonis, of Demeter and 
Persephone, and works of art such as the Comedy of Dante 
and the Alcestis of Euripides in’ which the earth-maiden 
(Beatrice, Alcestis) rises from hell to heaven, belong to the 
same order, and it is even possible, in some of them, to draw 
a very close analogy with the Crucifixion. But what creates 
the rhythms, what makes a meaningless succession to be felt 
as something with a terrible meaning, is not Nature, which has 
no meaning by itself, but solely the “‘ awareness ” of unity in 
man, the belief in God which is the unique gift of the human 
being. Not the rhythms create tragedy, but tragedy the 
rhythms,* and behind the tragic structure lies the depth of 
human feeling which sees God through Nature and realises 
what intense loss the world itself represents. Nowhere in the 
world—and we must remember that there is no part of the 
world where Nature myths have not evolved—save in Europe 
has this point of view been developed, and it stands as the 
one great contribution, the supreme contribution, of that 
region to the civilisation of this world. 

This awareness of God, or rational sense of unity, remained 
unweakened in Europe from the age of the Greeks down to the 
beginning of the modern period, down to the crisis, that is, 
which is known as the Western Renaissance. It is not that 
the older obsession with unity was without defect, since a 
whole side of human nature, the very side which is interested 
in immediate ends in their proper sphere, was starved in the 
’ Middle Ages, but it remains true that the advantages in other 
directions were of an importance which can hardly be appreci- 
ated to-day. The Western world, both in a material and a 
spiritual sense, felt itself as one community, whether in 
religion, art or even nationality, and reacted along lines which 
were common to all its inhabitants. Moreover, and this is 
still more important, the feeling of unity supplied precisely 
that depth of intensity on which the tragic catharsis depends, 


* The naturalists would, of course, deny this. 
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the atmosphere, to put it plainly, which alone gives human 
life its significance. 

The reaction in favour of the disunity under which the 
World now lies came from a variety of causes, the origin of 
which was a shift in the mental outlook of human beings.* 
The Italian philosophers of the Cinquecento, the English 
practical philosophy of Francis Bacon, the rational philosophy 
of the French Cartesians and the movements of the Reforma- 
tion have at least this much in common—that they moved the 
centre of interest from a unity too rigidly conceived to ends 
which were of a local and immediate kind. The whole move- 
ment, indeed, may be summed up as a polemic against unity 
in favour of multiplicity, as a shift from God as universal to 
God as particular, and the result, as history now relates, was 
of an extremely far-reaching nature. The famous polemic of 
Bacon against Aristotle, his exhortation to philosophers (or 
rather to scientists) to concentrate on experimental rather 
than speculative research, on the inductive rather than the 
deductive method, together with the new inspiration derived 
from the physical theories of Democritus and the atomists, 
was the signal for a new order of things, or more correctly 
for the disorder which is prevalent in the modern world. It 
led in religion to the Reformation sects, in literature to the 
romantic movement, in labour to the industrial revolution, in 
society to democracy and nationalism, all of which, in spite 
of many redeeming features, are so many forms of disintegra- 
tion. Most disastrous of all, it led to the decay of the tragic 
sense and to the debilitation of human feeling which is such a 
prominent symptom at the present day, the feeling manifested 
in the popular novel and the cinema. Slowly but surely the 
world drifts towards insensitiveness, towards a mental 
oblivion which, obscured behind a frenzied activity, repre- 
sents a spiritual death in the compartment minds of men. 

The problem of the rights and wrongs of the Reformation 
movements in general, including in particular the genuine 
abuses of the Roman hierarchy, do not concern us here and 
we shall concern ourselves strictly with our own aspect of the 
case. What distinguishes the sects, both in the age of the 
Reformation and since, from the Roman Catholic Church, is 
on the one hand a stronger sense of individuality, leading, for 
a time at least, to a deeper sense of religion, on the other a 

* The Marxists would argue that environment caused the “ shift.” 
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weakening of the sense of unity which had hitherto prevailed. 
How far individualism can really exist for any length of time 
apart from a real sense of unity is itself a very debatable 
point, however, and the latter history of the sects, clearly 
enough, shows how difficult it is. Without in the least pre- 
tending to defend the Roman Church, nor to underestimate 
the work that the Reformation did for human freedom, it 
remains true to say that the decay of the old unity was bound 
to engender a weakening of religious feeling and to lead, 
slowly but surely, to the present condition of the world. On 
the other hand, it is also true that certain of the new creations, 
as for example the Church of England, were moderately 
successful in finding a via media, and it is even quite conceiv- 
able, if events had taken a slightly different course, that unity 
on some sort of national basis might have been preserved. 
Unfortunately a deeper and more fundamental cause than 
nationalism, the weakening of the old tragic sense, has under- 
mined the foundations of religion and has been transformed 
in most Western countries into a doctrine of progress which will 
receive a more detailed treatment later. 

The literary development of the last three centuries may 
be summed up as a narrowing down of the mental range of 
vision, on the one hand into the Cartesian mathematical 
““ raison,” on the other into the romantic anti-rational cult 
of “ feeling.” One of the great defects of the movement of 
thought in post-Renaissance days, among many advantages, 
of course, was the over-emphasis of mathematical logic and 
the belief, widespread at one time, that it was the final solu- 
tion to the mystery of human life. Revolting against this 
assumption the French and German romantic writers, desirous 
of returning to a wider and freer outlook, rejected it entirely 
and turned to the realm of feeling for solution to the same 
mystery. Instead, however, of reconstructing some kind of 
intuitive philosophy in which feeling and reason both enter, 
the outcome was that they constructed a theory that the world 
of art was “irrational,” a fairyland of dream aspiration 
divorced from the rules of mathematics. Hence arose the 
theory of the “ essentially poetic,” the reflection in language 
of the romantic point of view and the rise of a school of “ art 
for art’s sake,” which turned its back on reality. The fact 
that a number of men of genius, including such names as 
Goethe, Baudelaire, Rimbaud, of an exceptionally gifted kind 
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were still able to create the old unity out of their own resources 
is significant in its suggestion of unspoilt human energy, but 
hardly typical, unfortunately, of the condition of the human 
race. What none of these could do—although Goethe came 
very near it—was to create a tragedy of the supreme kind, the 
existence of which demands not only genius but also an audi- 
ence capable of appreciation. Such an audience, unfortu- 
nately, no longer exists in a humanity out of which the spirit 
has largely been crushed and the creation of it can only come 
from a dynamic and therefore religious source. 

The most important outcome of the break-away, however 
strange it may seem to those who are not accustomed to think 
in philosophical terms, was the rise of the modern industrial 
system, the transference, that is, of Cartesian rationalism on 
to the applied plane of human activity. The phenomenon of 
capitalism in modern times, partly an outcome of unrestrained 
individualism, partly of a modern kind of asceticism, shows 
clearly enough what is likely to happen when human activity, 
once directed towards a common end, is cut off from the 
centre which religion formerly provided. The habit of spend- 
ing the money that the individual earned, a habit common to 
all ages but encouraged in the Middle Ages by the condemna- 
tion of usury, was obviously a habit that blocked the way to 
the amassing of capital in the modern sense, and it is not sur- 
prising, in consequence, that a system which depended on 
saving as a principle, should have arisen first in Protestant 
countries. The belief in hard work and in the predestined 
prosperity of those who performed it—a characteristic of 
the Calvinistic view of life—combined with a reluctance to 
spend the fruits of work on the frivolities of this life—fur- 
nished the money necessary for modern industry and brought 
into being a new and original kind of “ saint,” the influence of 
whom is still apparent in the world to-day. When, however, 
the original religious aspiration began to weaken, as it tends 
to do when divorced from unity, the pursuit of wealth in the 
service of God transformed itself into the pursuit of wealth 
for its own sake, and created the welter known as modern 
industry, modified, it is true, by humanitarian teaching and 
the socialistic tendencies of the nineteenth century. 

Before entering on a brief analysis of the philosophy of 
modernism, it should be observed that the division of human 
interests into compartments: science and industry on the 
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one hand, art and literature on the other, indicate clearly 
enough in what way the modern world has mistranslated the 
unity of earlier times. Socially the disintegration to which 
we have referred led to a greater equality between the classes 
which is in itself most desirable, and in particular to the 
political outlook which is known to-day as democracy. Un- 
fortunately, as modern nationalism seems to indicate, demo- 
cracy has come to mean the ever-growing tendency of small 
groups to assert their individuality at the expense of larger 
groups, and the result has been further disintegration of 
a most detailed kind. There is, of course, a good deal to be 
said for nationalism and a good deal to be said for the cult of 
local cultures, provided only that pari passu with eternal 
subdivision some kind of feeling for the whole could be pre- 
served, the kind of thing which, however unsuccessfully, the 
League of Nations represents. We have to note merely that 
disintegration will go on and will continue to create new 
nations and new tariff barriers, until the individual at last 
wakes up and re-creates, if he can, the unity which has gone 
from his mind. But to what extent it has gone from his mind, 
and even from the minds of philosophers, a brief remark on 
post-Renaissance metaphysical speculation will perhaps help 
to make clear. 

The philosophical aspect of modern industrialism is too 
large a subject to be dealt with here, and would if attempted 
consist of little more than a list of schools of philosophy. As 
the reader is probably aware, however, it was characteristic 
of ancient philosophers, with the significant exception of the 
atomic system of Democritus, to accept the idea of unity 
almost as an axiom and to maintain stubbornly the primacy 
of the One over the Many. It was, moreover, a consequence of 
this attitude that none of the older philosophers, at least 
down to the age of Spinoza, ever laid claim to any foundation 
save that of the international human reason, and remained 
blandly indifferent, in most cases, to the national or racial 
origin which they happened to call their own. The pride 
which modern nations have often taken in their own private 
philosophies, not because they were sound, but because they 
were their very own, is in itself a mark of disintegration and, 
it is hard not to feel, one of an inferior quality. The Gallic 
logic, exemplified so admirably in Descartes, the English 
practical sense which appears in Locke and Hume, the German 
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idealism of Fichte and Hegel, have certain advantages, it is 
true, but also disadvantages, and it is precisely the national 
aspect which is the source of their shortcomings, It is, after 
all, not without meaning that Cartesianism should have led to 
romanticism, that German idealism should have led to Russian 
realism, and even that English empiricism should have been 
followed, by a curious reaction, by the form of continental 
idealism imported by Bradley. The true value of a rational 
point of view is, of course, the contribution it can make to 
human philosophy as a whole, not when added, unit by unit, 
to other national philosophies, but when impregnated, almost 
unconsciously, with the international spirit. It is probably 
by virtue of this internationalism that certain philosophies, 
despite their many defects in certain branches of knowledge, 
owe their lasting fame, the fame, for example, of a Spinoza 
or an Aquinas or of a Plato. 

But the real obstruction in the way of unity lies in the 
theory of progress, the importance of which is, perhaps, not 
fully realised in the world to-day. Partly as a result of the 
Cartesian belief in human perfectibility (the conception of a 
human being as an equation awaiting solution), partly as a 
result of scientific discoveries, the theory of a continuous 
amelioration in human conditions has come to be accepted, 
in some spheres, as a form of religious belief. The Christian 
idea of original sin, which has now almost ceased to convey 
any meaning to the majority of people, implied that there was 
a streak of evil inherent in human nature and that the passions 
and instincts of man, in the absence of divine grace, were 
bound to lead, under whatever conditions, to a life of conflict. 
Observe that the theory in no way denies scientific discovery 
nor the increase in knowledge, but simply an unchanging 
element in human nature, a defect that only the help of God, 
applied to individuals, and not to the race, can avail to remedy. 
In opposition to this, although not always aware of the oppo- 
sition, the theory of progress imagines not a fallen man, but a 
man rising from the ape, complete in himself and capable, as 
time goes on, of a fundamentally better life, until finally, on 
this'terrestrial globe, a fraternity of mankind comes into being. 

The attraction of this point of view is great, and it has 
exercised and will continue to exercise enormous influence 
on the human mind. Yet it is so far from the real truth about 
life, and so insidious in sugaring over the real facts, that it is 
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necessary by all possible means to undermine it before it is too 
late, before, that is, it destroys what is left of Western civilisa- 
tion. What it really implies, as the reader will no doubt have 
realised already, is a transference of the old absolute or 
mystical foundation on to a temporal future in a way that 
reveals, convincingly, to what extent unity has lost its former 
meaning. The adequate ground of which we have spoken has 
to be adequate, not only for the future, but also for the past 
and present, and to suppose that a centre of unity, itself 
placed in the time series, can supply this function in any real 
sense is simply a misconception of human needs in their 
deepest meaning. It is the mark of tragedy, as it is the mark 
of the Crucifixion, and indeed of all great art, that it promises 
nothing, absolutely nothing, offering only itself and expecting, 
from the onlooker, the affirmation which can alone bring 
salvation. The fact that a few modern poets realise the 
affirmation demanded by the Christ, who came “like a 
tiger”’* rather than like a philanthropist, does not mean 
that the mass of men realise it, and the reason why they 
lack such realisation is the obsession, unconscious but real, 
with the belief in progress. Belief in progress, by concen- 
trating hopes on the future to the oblivion of the present, 
has cut off man from his own sources and by depriving him 
of a foothold in eternity has left him stranded, the slave of 
hopes which will never be realised, sterilised and disappointed 
in a world gorged with material wealth. 

Yet there is hope for the human race despite the pessimism 
of the view represented above, and the hope, as always, lies 
in the human individual. There is still a minority of people 
in the world who have an inkling of the truth, and it may be, 
as events gradually disillusion the majority, that their num- 
ber will increase. The modern world, as M. Benda has been 
proclaiming in France for some years past, is obsessed with 
practical aims and is to-day perishing from the atrophy which 
empiricism creates. The only belief that can give catharsis to 
the human mind and a real peace, is the belief in eternal 
values, in the same permanent and unchanging unity which 
the Greeks first established in the West. A return to the old 
values will not cripple action, but rather deepen it ; it will 
make it less egotistic and more efficient, and this efficiency, 
almost forgotten to-day, is the world’s only salvation. 

F. McEacuran. 


*“Tn the juvescence of the year came Christ the tiger” (Gerontion). 
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Pht “SANCTUARIES: .OF OLD:-LONDON. 
ANCTUARY, like Mercy and Redemption, was always 


numbered among the blessed words, and in days when 

justice was rough, verdicts were arbitrary, and shrift was 
short, it was doubly blessed. For in medieval London anyone 
could be hanged for stealing a shilling, although not for a 
lesser sum. Thus in 1327 John de Reynham, who had stolen a 
surcoat and hood in Ironmonger Lane worth tenpence, was 
imprisoned from March 25th until Good Friday and then dis- 
missed with a flogging, while in May of the same year Laurence 
de Felstead was hanged for stealing six shillings’-worth of woad 
at Stonewharf. Such rough justice was mitigated by the right 
possessed by every felon to fly for refuge to the protecting 
arms of the Church. Every parish church in London was 
sanctuary, and their churchyards, too, as far as the church- 
yard gate, and within these bounds the fugitive could remain 
unmolested for forty days. To this gate, as soon as the felon’s 
whereabouts were known, came the coroner and sheriffs to 
interrogate him and give him his choice either to surrender to 
justice, or, declaring himself to be “‘a felon of the lord the 
king,” to abjure the realm. If within forty days he failed to 
do either, his surrender was expedited by the stoppage of his 
food supply. 

On agreeing to abjure the realm the felon was sometimes 
allowed to choose his own port of embarkation, and at other 
times a port was assigned him by the coroner. Thus in 1322 
a certain Richard atte Crouche, who had taken refuge in the 
church of St. Mary at Hill, was assigned the port of Dover, to 
be reached in four days, staying the first night at Dartford, 
the second at Rochester, the third at Ospring, and the fourth at 
Dover ; while in 1324 John de Wheteley, who had murdered 
John the Bellringer at Dowgate and fled to the church of All- 
hallows the Great, chose for himself the port of Bristol, and 
was given five days to reach it, by way of Wycombe, Oxford, 
Highworth and Malmesbury. The journey was made on foot, 
and the scantiness of the felon’s attire left little room for 
comfort by the way, for as the law of the early fourteenth 
century has it: “ He that abjureth the realm shall keep his 
jacket, shirt, and breeches, and whatever else he has shall be 
confiscate.” He was, however, allowed to take a small sum of 
money for his expenses, in a purse suspended from his neck, 
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and he carried in his hand a cross, to show that he was under 
the protection of the Church. 

When a felon fled to sanctuary it was the duty of a select 
body of the inhabitants to watch the church day and night to 
prevent his escape, a duty insisted on by the secular authori- 
ties, but condemned by the Church, which in 1257 threatened 
with excommunication any who obstructed the fugitive’s food 
supply. Stow shows us how the watching was performed in 
1414, when a certain esquire and nine of his men fled to the 
church of St. Anne, Aldersgate, after murdering the Arch- 
deacon of Huntingdon. The inhabitants boarded up every 
possible point of egress from the church and picketed it day 
and night from July 22nd, when the crime was committed, 
until August 21st, when all ten forswore the land, and were 
led through the city towards Calais in their shirts and breeches, 
each carrying a cross in his hand and having a purse about his 
neck, 

This matter of watching the church was always obnoxious 
to the citizens, perhaps by reason of potential quarrels with 
the Church, and in 1298 the Court of Aldermen passed a resolu- 
tion that it should cease. This led to a long dispute between 
the Corporation and the King’s justices sitting at the Tower 
in 1321, ending in a royal pardon granted to the City for past 
negligences in this respect on condition that in future they set 
a watch in conformity with the law and custom of the realm. 
Accordingly, in November of the same year, when a man fled 
to the church of Austin Friars (now the Dutch Church), after 
committing a murder in Abchurch Lane, the men of the wards 
of Bishopsgate, Broad Street, and Coleman Street, were 
summoned to keep watch. How well they performed their 
task may be gathered from the fact that the fugitive escaped 
early in the morning without anyone observing it. 

Sanctuary was less a right of the persecuted than a privilege 
of the Church, and the Church, if it thought fit, could with- 
draw it as easily as it could confer it. As might be expected, 
such a refusal of sanctuary was exercised when the crime 
affected a member of the Church’s own body. This is illus- 
trated in 1321, when, as recorded in the French Chronicle of 
London: “a woman, Isabele de Bury by name, slew the 
clerk of the Church of Allhallows near London Wall; and 
kept herself within the same church for five days, until the 
Bishop of London sent his letters to the effect that the Church 
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would not save her; whereupon she was carried out of the 
church to Newgate, and the third day after was hanged.” In 
the same way, in 1480, five thieves who robbed the church of 
St. Martin le Grand, the most notorious of London’s sanc- 
tuaries, were put to death, three of them hanged on Tower 
Hill and the other two pressed to death. 

The worst thunders of Holy Church were, however, 
directed against those who broke sanctuary by attempting to 
drag fugitives from the altar, and it must be said that in all 
such contests the aggressors always got the worst of it. In 
1266 all London was temporarily placed under an interdict 
by a great assembly of priests carrying their crosses, when 
William Fitz Richard, the King’s Warden of the City, forcibly 
removed a thief from the church of St. Sepulchre, and in 1334 
the Archbishop of Canterbury summoned the Mayor, Reginald 
de Conduit, to appear before him at St. Paul’s, where he 
sentenced him to perform penance for a similar “ transgression 
against the peace of God and liberties of the Church” at 
Allhallows, Lombard Street. In the records of the fourteenth 
century most of the City churches, including St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, are found extending hospitality to thieves and 
homicides, and in nearly every case it is reported that the 
felon afterwards escaped by night, none so escaping ever 
being recaptured. Several fugitives are recorded to have 
abjured the realm, and in only two instances did they surren- 
der to the King’s peace to stand their trial, in both cases where 
a good defence appeared possible. 

Side by side with the sanctuary of the parish churches went 
another kind of sanctuary, never heard of until about the 
fourteenth century, which was not limited to a forty days’ 
sojourn and appertained to the larger religious establishments, 
the hospitals, monasteries, and priestly colleges, and it was 
this unlimited sanctuary that afterwards became such a 
scandal in London and led to an enormous increase in crime, 
with banditry in the streets, retaliatory riots, and civil com- 
motions. This extended privilege was supposed to be con- 
ferred only by special grant from the King, confirmed by 
Papal bull, but in effect it was possessed by all the religious 
houses in London, which thereby became colonies of per- 
manent ‘‘ sanctuary men.” What angered the citizens most of 
all was the immunity enjoyed in these places by “ foreign ” 
craftsmen, who could set up in business free from all 
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obligations of citizenship and craft regulations, underselling 
the legitimate tradesmen and often swindling the public with 
inferior products. 

Why it was that places whose original purpose was the 
merciful one of protecting the persecuted and providing a 
haven for the hunted should develop into asylums for petty 
tradesmen and artificers to set up shop in defiance of the 
governing authorities in London may be a subject for specu- 
lation. One can understand in a measure how they frequently 
became the haunts of robbers, who would rush out and despoil 
the citizens, returning hurriedly to sanctuary when pursued ; 
for after all these were the very people the Church set out to 
protect, with a view to their reclamation ; and lax administra- 
tion by the dean and canons would account for the rest. One 
could also, perhaps, understand the development of illicit 
trading had it started after the Reformation, when the monas- 
tic establishments and priestly colleges were deprived of their 
old governors, often lying more or less derelict while they were 
dealt out piecemeal to various royal favourites ; but when it is 
realised that such practices are found even in the fifteenth 
century the question becomes more difficult. The chief difh- 
culty is that of the provision of private houses and shops 
within a religious enclosure, and this apparently must be 
attributed to the financial position of the monks themselves. 
In the provinces monasteries were frequently overlords of 
huge surrounding estates, which often included villages and 
townships yielding great revenues, but in London their 
bounds were strictly circumscribed, although, enclosed as they 
were on all sides by the great city, their ground became valu- 
able out of all proportion to its size. They early found the 
advantage of selling “‘ corrodies ”—board and lodging for life 
in return for a lump sum—and it was but a step from this to 
the building of private houses for well-to-do tenants, who 
came the more readily that they could thereby avoid obliga- 
tions entailed by living in the City proper. 

It seems also that their ecclesiastical hosts were not slow to 
exact the limit of payment from those who came to live with 
them of necessity. William Ebesham, writing to Sir John 
Paston in 1469, remarks: ‘“ And God knowith I ly in saint 
warye at grete costs, and amonge unresonable askers.” 
Ebesham was in for debts he was unable to pay, but many 
others succeeded in passing a pleasant existence after 
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defrauding their creditors, by selling all their property and 
taking the proceeds with them into sanctuary. In 1379 alaw was 
passed that in such cases the bankrupt should be summoned 
to the church door once a week for five weeks, and if he failed 
to surrender judgment should go against him, and his goods 
were seized for the benefit of his creditors, any collusive deed 
of gift notwithstanding. 

In the fifteenth century St. Martin le Grand more than any 
other sanctuary provoked the ire of the citizens. It was the 
worst of them all and so near their doors that it became a 
constant danger and irritation, and principally to the crafts- 
men, who suffered from the competition of the denizens. So 
far as the fraudulent work of these strangers was concerned it 
is on record that once, in 1447, the dean of St. Martin’s was so 
impressed by the representations of the Goldsmiths’ Company 
that he allowed their officers to go round the precinct smashing 
up false work, but took care to accompany them in person to 
make sure they did nothing to impair his rights of sanctuary. 
Such consideration for the interests of legitimate business was 
not repeated, for later in the century a statute of Edward IV 
against fraudulent goldsmiths’ work specially exempted St. 
Martin’s from its operation, and thereafter imitation jewellery 
acquired the name of “ St. Martin’s beads.” 

At intervals throughout the century the dean had many a 
bout with the City, and even with the King, and each time he 
came off victorious. As early as 1405 the citizens petitioned 
Henry IV against St. Martin’s, praying that its privileges 
might be annulled, but unavailingly. The first overt act 
against the sanctuary appears to have been in 1430, during 
the mayoralty of Sir William Eastfield, and when Thomas 
Bourchier, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury and Cardinal, 
was dean. This was the attempted seizure by the sheriffs, in 
obedience to a writ of the King, of certain runaway canons 
from the Augustinian monastery of Waltham. The dean com- 
plained to the King, who appointed special commissioners to 
consider the matter, and here arises a difference of opinion, for 
whereas the City records declare that the affair was decided 
in their favour and the canons were restored to their abbot, 
the records of St. Martin’s imply that they were restored to 
sanctuary. 

The next bout in this perennial quarrel occurred ten years 
later, at a time when the citizens were making a general attack 
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on the privileges that had grown up around St. Martin’s, 
Blanchappleton, Whitefriars, St. Bartholomew’s, and St. 
Katherine’s. On September 4th, 1440, when Philip Malpas 
and Robert Large were sheriffs, a soldier, in Newgate for debt, 
was being conducted from there to Guildhall for the trial of 
the matter, when as the escort passed the great gate in New- 
gate Street five confederates issued out of Panyer Alley, 
snatched him from the sheriffs’ officers and hurried him into 
the sanctuary. The sheriffs came and demanded his sur- 
render, and this being refused by the commissary of the dean 
they forced their way in, seized all six, and conveyed them to 
Newgate. The canons wrote to the dean, who was at Cam- 
bridge, dwelling upon the ill usage of the prisoners, which was 
likely to cause them “ to be ded in all hast.” The dean com- 
plained to the King, who sent Lord Huntingdon with letters 
demanding the restoration of the prisoners, but the citizens 
reminded that nobleman that he himself had an action against 
the soldier for a debt of £100, and could sue the sheriffs for 
that sum for permitting the prisoners to escape. Eventually 
both sides argued their case before the Star Chamber and 
the City was compelled to restore all the prisoners to 
sanctuary. 

In 1450, when one Cayme, a confederate of Jack Cade, took 
refuge at St. Martin’s, even the King himself had to give way 
to the dean when he displayed his bulls, charters and muni- 
ments, as well under “lede as wax.” Again, in 1452, when 
William Oldehall, chamberlain to the Duke of York, fled to 
the sanctuary, there came Matthew Philip, alderman of 
Aldersgate, with the Earls of Salisbury, Wiltshire, and 
Worcester, with other lords and their servants, and “ all at 
once, and in a multitude, armed with grievous force, not 
having the fear of God before their eyes, unseasonably 
entered the said Sanctuary between the eleventh and twelfth 
hour of the night, when forcing open and breaking all the doors 
and chests of our, the Dean’s, house, in search of the said 
William Oldehall, and descending into the nave of the 
church by a certain tower, they drew forth William Oldehall 
by force, and brought him on horseback to the royal palace 
at Westminster.” Once more, when the King was appealed 
to, the prisoners had to be restored, and the dean did not fail 
to put the whole affair on record, that it might remain a 
precedent for future times. 
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However, the constant abuse of sanctuary at St. Martin’s 
led to articles being drawn up by the King’s Council in 1457 
for its better government. A register was to be kept of all 
those seeking sanctuary, with the reasons for their so doing, 
and they were to deliver up their arms, offensive and defensive, 
and find sureties for their good behaviour. Forgers, “ sotile 
_ pikers of lokkes,”’ and other immoral characters were not to 
be allowed in, and gambling within the sanctuary was to be 
prohibited. As for those issuing from sanctuary to commit 
felonies and then returning, the best the City could obtain 
was that they should be imprisoned by the dean as long as 
they remained, but could leave when they wished so long as 
it were by daylight. 

St. Martin le Grand and Blanchappleton were the two chief 
storm-centres of the riot known as Evil May Day, a riot of 
apprentices in 1517 directed against the foreigners who at 
that time crowded the City, and in the shelter of the sanc- 
tuaries carried on trade in a way that almost deprived the 
natives of their livelihood. When the rising was suppressed 
thirteen men were condemned to death, but after one had 
been executed orders came from the King that the rest 
should be respited and all concerned should appear before 
him in Westminster Hall in their shirts, with halters about 
their necks. This surely must have been the queerest scene 
ever enacted in the old hall, for the culprits, who had now 
been joined by others who had at first escaped in the con- 
fusion and now resolved to participate in the expected pardon, 
numbered 400 men and 11 women, all on their knees, bound 
together with ropes, wearing nothing but their shirts, with 
the halters about their necks, crying ‘“‘ Mercy, gracious lord, 
mercy!” When the pardon was finally pronounced the whole 
company, with one great shout, arose from their knees and 
threw their halters up to the roof. 

Another record shows us how murderers could become 
sanctuary men and remain there apparently for the rest of 
their lives, or, we must presume, until they obtained the royal 
pardon. This concerns the monastery of Westminster, whose 
sanctuary rights had been insisted on as early as King 
Edgar’s charter of 969. Machyn describes a procession of the 
abbot and convent on December 6th, 1556, in front walking 
the regular sanctuary men with the cross keys of St. Peter 
embroidered on their garments, and behind followed three 
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murderers, George Darcy, son of Lord Darcy, who had killed 
Lewis West, son of Sir William West, as he returned from 
Rotherham Fair ; another who had murdered a man in Long 
Acre; and the third a Westminster schoolboy, son of a 
hosier living near London Stone, who, throwing stones in 
Westminster Hall, had smitten beneath the ear another boy 
who sold papers and printed books there. The diarist adds 
that George Darcy, clothed in a sheet, was whipped as he 
went. 4 

When the Reformation came the citizens joyfully antici- 
pated that at last these places, that for so long had been a 
thorn in their side, would now fall into their hands, but for 
this happy consummation they had to wait more than a 
century. Blackfriars, Greyfriars, Crutched Friars, and Austin 
Friars were surrendered to the King on November 12th, 1538, 
and St. Helen’s thirteen days later, and it is said that imme- 
diately afterwards, when the Mayor sued to him for the 
custody of the first-named, he replied that he was as well able 
to keep the liberties as the friars were. By Act of Parliament 
of 1540 all dissolved religious houses were vested in the 
Crown, and it was because they yielded the King a revenue 
from fines, escheats, deodands, and the goods of felons that 
the City had such difficulty in obtaining control. The inhabi- 
tants, even the better class, were as much concerned in main- 
taining the privileges, for they were thereby exempted from 
keeping watch and ward, paying rates to the City, furnishing 
their quota to the militia, or serving on juries and inquests, 
or as common councilman, alderman, sheriff, or mayor. 

It is only necessary to mention the names of the sanctuaries 
at this period to show what a great area of the City remained 
outside the jurisdiction of the Corporation. Among them were 
Whitefriars, Blackfriars, St. Martin le Grand, Holy Trinity at 
Aldgate, the Minories, where had stood the nunnery of St. 
Clare, Bridewell, Ely Place, St. Mary of Graces, where is now 
the Royal Mint, St. Katherine’s, on the site of St. Katherine’s 
Dock, St. Bartholomew the Great, Bethlem Hospital, and 
such unlikely places as Mitre Court, Ram Alley, and Salisbury 
Court in Fleet Street. It is surprising to find Bethlem among 
them, and yet it was one of the worst. After its suppression 
by Henry VIII it was handed over to the City, and the con- 
dition to which it was allowed to descend suggests that the 
Corporation, in their efforts to capture the others, were 
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actuated less by a love for law and order than a wish to extend 
their own powers. This seems to be confirmed by the curious 
fact that three important religious sites against which no 
complaint is ever heard after the Reformation were all taken 
over by the great City companies, St. Thomas of Acons in 
Cheapside by the Mercers, St. Helen’s nunnery in Bishopsgate 
_ Street by the Leathersellers, and Austin Friars in Broad 

Street by the Drapers. 

At length, in the sixth year of James I, the City obtained a 
royal charter giving them the custody of Blackfriars, White- 
friars, Holy Trinity, and Coldharbour, but still leaving St. 
Martin le Grand beyond their power. Already by 1593 the 
latter precinct contained 196 persons—men, women, and 
children—not free of the City, and was ruled by a constable 
and headborough in place of its ancient dean. But by this 
time the word sanctuary had become a misnomer, for the 
right of felons to escape the penalty of their crime by this 
means was formally abolished by Parliament in 1624, and all 
that remained outstanding was a matter of the domestic 
government of the City. 

The dispute as to this still went on until by Act of Parlia- 
ment in 1697 the privileges of several more places were 
abolished, including the Savoy, Salisbury Court and the 
neighbouring courts in Fleet Street, together with others in 
Holborn and Gray’s Inn Lane. But after all it was St. 
Martin le Grand that had the last word, notwithstanding it 
had long been a public street with five popular taverns in it. 
For ages it was the “ King’s Free Chapel,” until Henry VII 
bestowed it on the monastery of Westminster, and it was still 
subject to the government of the dean of Westminster up to 
the eighteenth century, with magistrates separate from the 
City. This is shown by an entry in the churchwardens’ accounts 
of St. Anne, Aldersgate, in 1703. Again, in 1726, when sum- 
moning those who had failed to pay the poor rate, those living 
in the freedom part were brought before the Lord Mayor and 
those in the liberty part before a Westminster justice. This 
state of things actually continued until 1815, when the Act 
of Parliament was passed for building the General Post 
Office, which thereafter occupied the greater part of the site, 
and St. Martin’s became part of Aldersgate Ward. 

CHARLES PENDRILL. 


RURAL RECONSTRUCTION IN CHINA. 
A BETTER WAY THAN COMMUNISM? 


NE significant phase of the rural life of China in these 

days of storm and stress was brought vividly to the 

notice of readers of The Times by the articles of Peter 
Fleming on Communism in China, on November 13th and 
14th last. The present ferment is far from being confined to 
the areas in which a communist régime has been established. 
The events of the last few years have combined with the basic 
importance of the rural economy in Chinese civilisation to 
focus attention upon the sufferings of the farmer and the 
necessity of according him a prominent place in programmes of 
national unification and social betterment. Numerous efforts 
at reconstruction are going forward in different parts of the 
country. They are as varied as the bodies interested in them, 
and these include the Central and several Provincial Govern- 
ments, the Kuomintang or National People’s Party, famine 
and flood relief agencies, educators and social reformers, 
research groups and bankers, Young China and the Christian 
movement. 

General Chiang Kai-Shek has not unnaturally been seeking 
for a policy that will win the hearty allegiance of the villagers 
in territory won back by the Government from communists, 
and every effort is being made to secure that this policy shall 
be well founded on the experience of other countries adapted 
to Chinese conditions. Not only have all in China who have 
any special knowledge been consulted, but the Government 
has sought the assistance of foreign experts. Professor Love, 
of Cornell University, U.S.A., is engaged in directing agricul- 
tural research, especially in plant improvement, and Dr. 
Dragoni, who has been associated both with the International 
Institute of Agriculture and with the International Labour 
Office, in March of last year prepared a comprehensive report 
on agricultural policy and the means of administering it, after 
some months’ study of the situation. 

Moreover, the Government has benefited from the experi- 
ence of flood and other famine relief agencies, which have 
increasingly tended to switch over from simple relief to pre- 
ventive and reconstructive measures. The outstanding exam- 
ples are the China International Famine Relief Commission, 
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formed ten years ago, and the National Flood Relief Com- 
mission, in connection with which Sir John Hope-Simpson 
did such splendid work. The latter body not only carried out 
an extensive policy of farm rehabilitation on a loan, but has 
provided for the permanent use of the funds so employed in 
several of the Yangtse provinces for the extension of the 
excellent system of co-operative credit for farmers initiated 
by the China International Famine Relief Commission in the 
North. 

These larger rational efforts have necessarily been preceded 
by much local investigation and experimentation. The fruits 
of early scientific study of Chinese rural economy by univer- 
sities and special research institutes have been made available 
and admirably interpreted for English readers by another 
Briton, Professor R. H. Tawney, in his illuminating book, 
Land and Labour in China. A growing realism in seeking a 
scientific understanding of Chinese institutions and in apply- 
ing scientific technique to the problem of their improvement is 
happily becoming increasingly discernible. 

This greater realism finds one of its chief manifestations in 
a willingness to build patiently from existing foundations : 
taking the people as they are and utilising while adapting the 
institutions which still shape their individual lives. Two 
examples must suffice. One of the foremost pioneers of this 
movement is Dr. James Yen. Born of a family noted for 
generations for its scholars, and educated for several years 
abroad, Dr. Yen first became intimate with farmers in the 
Chinese labour battalions in France during the war. Writing 
their letters home or teaching them to write themselves, he 
became convinced of the importance of removing the tre- 
mendous handicap of illiteracy, and on returning to China 
dedicated his life to this task. Having first worked out his 
method and applied it with encouraging success in some large 
cities, Dr. Yen turned his attention to the villagers. For the 
last eight years he has, with the assistance of a group of 
colleagues, devoted himself to the means of creating a 
literate peasantry and secondly to studying the uses to which 
his new tool should be put when it has been placed in their 
hands. In other words his venture has led him right into the 
heart of the problem of creating a progressive countryside, of 
bringing into the village new ideas in agriculture, in co- 
operative enterprise, in village industry, in health—personal 
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and public—in education and in citizenship, and a higher 
cultural life. 

While Government activities have been largely concen- 
trated in Kiangsi and Chekiang, Dr. Yen has been at work in 
Hopei, at a point south of Peiping (Peking). In the neigh- 
bouring province of Shantung an equally instructive under- 
taking is being led by a man of contrasted experience, and 
approaching the problem from a different angle. Mr. Liang 
Shu-Ming is himself a Chinese scholar, deeply steeped in 
Confucian learning and Buddhist lore, but remarkably 
receptive to modern ideas. Mr. Liang began with the purpose 
of modernising and enlarging the scope of local administra- 
tion. Co-operating with the provincial authorities he chose 
from each county two picked men, to whom he gave a special 
training, after which they returned to their respective localities 
to exercise leadership on lines that Mr. Liang had mapped out 
and to advise with the local people in their problems, keeping 
in touch all the time with Mr. Liang himself. 

What is significant and promising about the present phase 
of such activities as these is, first, the way in which their 
experiences tend to unite them in a common conception of 
rural needs, and secondly the fact that they are developing 
to a point which makes possible a national rural policy. An 
illustration of the latter fact is the calling of one of Dr. Yen’s 
lieutenants to assist the authorities in the distant province of 
Kueichow to carry out a similar rural policy there. Dr. Yen 
at first carefully avoided political matters, but the success of 
his efforts has led to an arrangement by which he has been 
given administrative control of the county in which his work 
is being carried on. He was occupied last summer in building 
up a reliable personnel, free from corrupt practices, as the 
first step in a series of progressive reforms. In this way he 
hopes with an administration willing to implement his educa- 
tion policies to create a model county. The idea of the model 
county is one that is being taken up in other quarters also. 
Though himself a Christian, perhaps because he is one, Dr. Yen 
felt it advisable to avoid everything religious in his work. But 
the necessity in a peasant community of seeking a spiritual 
basis for village life, giving unity to its various activities, has 
become increasingly clear. In this he has come into line with 
Mr. Liang, who has from the first been conscious of this need 
and been led by it to a broad educational programme. 
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On its educational side—and a movement of this kind is 
essentially an educative process and a process of education— 
it is becoming clear that it means two things. In the first 
place, it means a cultural education giving a new outlook on 
life adequate to the new order it is hoped to build, blending 
all that is most valuable in Chinese culture with the best that 
the West has to offer. Perhaps the most illuminating example 
of what is needed is the method by which Grundtvig created 
a new rural culture in Denmark, which united the ancient 
Danish traditions with the liberal ideas and liberal Christianity 
of his time. The Chinese problem is the more difficult. In 
the second place it means the creation of a progressive 
economic life in harmony with the new culture and embodying 
its values. The technique that commends itself almost univer- 
sally in China for this purpose is that of co-operation. A 
beginning has been made with the agricultural aspects of 
co-operation ; especially rural credit on the lines first 
developed by Raifeissen in Germany and since applied in 
India and Japan. In Hopei there are already unions of such 
simple societies, each of which is usually confined to a single 
village. The educative effect of these unions has prepared the 
way for advance into more difficult fields. This was demon- 
strated a year ago in one region when such a union undertook 
the collective marketing of some of its members’ cotton. It 
succeeded in putting it on the city market in better condition 
than usual and in securing a better return for the farmers. It 
is in connection with such co-operative enterprises that 
leading Chinese bankers see a new opportunity for economic 
development in the interior, on a basis which offers a pros- 
pect of success with a smaller degree of political stabilisation 
than is required for other alternative forms of economic 
organisation. 

There is a hope in some quarters that the co-operative 
organisations familiar in modern peasant agriculture may 
be adapted to the development of decentralised village 
industries. There are many grounds for this opinion, which 
cannot be given here; but, what is more important, at least 
one promising experiment has already been made in the 
North, where such industry is most needed because of the 
hard winters and the uncertain rainfall. 

The Christian movement in China is obviously deeply 
affected by the far-reaching possibilities of rural change thus 
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briefly indicated. In some fields, indeed, it is making im- 
portant contributions of its own. Its colleges of agriculture, 
its medical services, and the departments of sociology and 
economics in its universities have an honourable record. The 
National Christian Council, with a Rural Committee to assist 
the village churches in bearing their part, is making tentative 
efforts to modify its rural schools to fit them more closely to 
the real needs of the villagers, since they were founded as 
preparatory schools in a system intended to train doctors, 
teachers and preachers. This is a difficult task which can 
only be accomplished slowly. Perhaps the greatest contribu- 
tion the Church can make will be to envisage the way in which 
the various forces being set in motion can meet in the new 
and enlarged type of rural community, which will be one of 
the richest results. It is not extravagant to believe that it 
may be in such local cells in the national organism that the 
real fusion of the old and the new in Chinese civilisation is 
destined to take place. 
Joun BeRNnarp TAYLER. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


Tue Navat ConFERENCE 


NOTHER conference is to take place next year about 
B Necaxal armaments. The governments of the world 
that are to be mainly interested in it—those of the 
United States, the British Empire, Japan, France and Italy— 
have for several months in advance been preparing for it, 
partly by an exchange of preliminary views. That exchange 
began early in June as a result of an invitation sent by the 
British Government to Washington, Tokyo, Paris and Rome 
at the end of May, asking those capitals if they would be 
willing to enter at once into preliminary bilateral consulta- 
tions through the diplomatic channels on questions of pro- 
cedure and certain technical matters. 

Since the 1922, 1927 and 1930 conferences the problem has 
in some ways been transformed, yet its essence remains the 
same. It is primarily a question of the relations between the 
United States, the British Empire and Japan. The United 
States is a purely Western Power. Japan is a purely Eastern 
Power. The British Empire is both Western and Eastern. 
Canadian interests dictate sympathy with the United States. 
Australian interests dictate sympathy with Japan. But where- 
as in 1922 the issues were largely coloured by the fact of the 
Anglo- Japanese Alliance—to which Canada had always been 
opposed and which Australia had always supported—the 
field is now clear of formal commitments. Moreover, the policy 
of Japan in the past three years has somewhat altered the 
basis of British policy. In 1922 the British delegation was 
concerned for fair play for Japan, and believed that by satis- 
fying Japan the United States and the British Empire could 
best protect the principle of the open door in China. The 
basis of that belief was that if the United States, the British 
Empire and Japan were the willing signatories of a treaty, 
the two first Powers would be able to exercise some control 
over Japanese policy in the Far East. 

As the result, however, of European confusion, made worse 
by Nazi German influence, and of America’s absorption in her 
domestic economic adventures, the Japanese politicians have 
in late years shown impatience of both American and British 
restraint. On April 18th of this year, for example, the spokes- 
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man of the Japanese Foreign Office made a statement to the 
Press unconditionally claiming a position of special respon- 
sibility in the Far East, with particular reference to China, 
despite the seven other non-Chinese signatories of the Wash- 
ington Treaty of 1922. There is ground also for the belief that 
at next year’s Naval Conference she will claim parity in naval 
strength with Great Britain and the United States. A Japan- 
ese newspaper has even protested against the Singapore base 
on the ground of its being a menace to Japan. On April 25th 
last, Sir Francis Lindley, the British Ambassador in Tokyo, 
invited Mr. Hirota, the Japanese Foreign Minister, to say 
whether Japan still respected the provisions of the Nine- 
Power Treaty. The answer, as one could have foretold, was a 
formal affirmative ; but though the principle of equal rights 
was thus formally upheld, there is little doubt that Japan 
contemplates a revised programme, both about China and 
about naval strength. 

Sir John Simon, for his part, has made it clear by recent 
statements in the House of Commons that British policy is 
bent upon giving full legitimate satisfaction to Japanese 
ambitions in the Far East ; but he has made it equally clear 
that the Japanese claim to a position of special responsibility 
in China wholly conflicts with British policy, and will be 
resisted. If any claim were to be made out for a special posi- 
tion in China, the British Government itself might have a case, 
for the bulk of the capital and engineering work that have 
gone into China originated in Great Britain. But Great Britain 
has no intention of making any such claim, just as she has no 
intention of admitting any such claim on the part of Japan. 

The position of the British Empire as an Eastern and a 
Western Power was never more difficult than it is now. But 
the complicated nature of the British problem is not confined 
to that particular circumstance. It happens that Great 
Britain is also a European Power. While the United States 
and Japan are able to ignore European problems (and experi- 
ence proves that they do ignore them), British policy is 
bound to consider American, Japanese and European in- 
terests alike. 

The object of the conference will be to reach an agreement 
about the relative sizes of the various navies. It is obviously 
better that the governments should fight for supremacy by 
the method of diplomatic conference than by that of war, 
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especially as there are now operative certain inducements, such 
as the drastically lowered standard of life in all the countries 
concerned except perhaps Japan, for stabilising the relative 
strengths on a low level. Nor is it a matter for regret that few 
people in their hearts expect that the delegates will merely coo 
like doves. The general disillusion about the processes and 
effects of high diplomacy is so complete that disappointment 
is no longer a likely consequence of failure. 

The history of post-war naval armaments and that of the 
conferences they have given rise to is as curious, if not so 
obviously futile, as that of every other aspect of post-war 
diplomacy. In this matter the Treaty of Versailles plays little 
part. The naval clauses of that treaty were directed exclu- 
sively to the destruction of the German fleet (Articles 181-97). 
The only other bearing that treaty had upon the question of 
naval armaments emerged from Article 8 of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations, which said that “ the members of 
the League recognise that the maintenance of peace requires 
the reduction of national armaments to the lowest point 
consistent with national safety and the enforcement by com- 
mon action of international obligations ” : an unbusinesslike 
observation, for it begs the question in the first part and 
postulates something unlikely to be achieved in the second. 
There is probably only one more innocent article in that 
famous treaty, namely Article 274, which says: ‘“‘ Germany 
undertakes to adopt all the necessary legislative and adminis- 
trative measures to protect goods, the produce or manufacture 
of any one of the Allied and Associated Powers, from all 
forms of unfair competition in commercial transactions.” 
There are few books in the world so full of light reading as the 
text of the Treaty of Versailles. 

The origin of post-war diplomacy on naval armaments 
derived directly from an historic change in American diplo- 
matic practice. Throughout the history of the United States 
it had been a fixed principle never to conclude a treaty with 
more than one other signatory. The refusal of the Senate to 
ratify President Wilson’s signature of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, and the subsequent negotiation by President Harding 
of a bilateral treaty with Germany, conformed with that 
tradition. The Washington Conference of 1921-2 broke it. 
On December toth, 1921, the United States agreed to a treaty 
with Great Britain, Japan and France, of which the object 
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was to guarantee to each signatory its existing island posses- 
sions in the Pacific Ocean, and to preserve the peace in that 
sphere. That was also the beginning of the modern epoch of 
naval diplomacy among the Powers. The said treaty was No. 3 
of the seven treaties collectively adopted at the Washington 
Conference on February 6th, 1922. The first of the seven was a 
Five-Power Naval Treaty (the five Powers being the British 
Empire, the United States, France, Italy and Japan), which 
provided for the limitation of naval armaments, and of the 
British, American and Japanese fortifications and naval 
bases in the Pacific. The second treaty, signed by the same 
five Powers, regulated the use of submarines and poisonous 
gases in war. The sixth was the Nine-Power Treaty (the nine 
being the Netherlands, Portugal, Belgium and China in 
addition to the five above-mentioned), whose purpose was to 
stabilise conditions in the Far East, to safeguard the rights 
and interests of China and the principle of the “ open door ” 
(that is, equality of opportunity for the eight Powers in their 
intercourse with China). In addition to those seven treaties 
there were twelve Resolutions, mainly concerned with the 
Far East and with China’s internal organisation. 

It is necessary, if next year’s problems are to be appreci- 
ated, to recall in its broad outline the history of 1922, 1927 
and 1930. The Washington Treaty, signed on February 6th, 
1922, was designed to remain in force till December 3Ist, 
1936; but a provision was inserted that in view of possible 
technical or scientific developments, the United States, after 
consultation with the other contracting parties, should arrange 
after eight years for a conference of all those parties to con- 
sider what changes, if any, might be necessary to meet those 
developments. 

The provisions of the treaty itself were mainly concerned 
with capital ships. Capital ships were defined as warships, 
other than aircraft carriers, whose displacement exceeded 
10,000 tons, and whose gun calibre exceeded 8 inches ; 
aircraft carriers being defined as warships with a displacement 
of less than 10,000 tons, designed for the specific and only 
purpose of carrying aircraft. The treaty provision was that the 
United States and the British Empire should have a total 
displacement in capital ships of 525,000 tons, and Japan 
315,000 tons (a ratio of §:5:3). France and Italy were 
allotted a displacement tonnage of 175,000 each, France 
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having held out for 350,000 and having finally given way only 
on condition that she be allotted go,oo0 tons for submarines 
and 330,000 tons for cruisers and auxiliary ships. That French 
condition was responsible for the main defect in the treaty. 
_ Mr. Balfour, on behalf of the British Empire, proposed the 
complete abolition of submarines. Mr. Hughes, on behalf of 
_ the United States, proposed a submarine tonnage of 60,000 
for the United States and the British Empire, 31,500 for 
France and Japan, and 21,000 for Italy. As France refused to 
accept a less tonnage than go,ooo for her submarines, Mr. 
Balfour announced that the British Empire could not in that 
case agree to any limitation of anti-submarine craft. The 
result was that the treaty had to be drafted without incor- 
porating any limitation for submarines or auxiliary ships. 

Such was the chief result of the Washington Conference. 
The next step was taken at the beginning of 1927, when 
President Coolidge addressed a Note to Great Britain, France, 
Italy and Japan to suggest that the problem of disarmament 
on the sea be considered separately from that of disarmament 
on land (for the League of Nations had already started its 
preliminary work for the Disarmament Conference which 
began on February 2nd, 1932), and that the British, French, 
Italian and Japanese representatives at Geneva should discuss 
with an American delegation the possibility of extending the 
Washington 5: 5:3 ratio in capital ships to apply to all 
auxiliary vessels not provided for in the 1922 treaty. 

A conference duly met at Geneva on June 2oth, 1927. It 
ended on August 4th without agreement. Indeed it never 
looked as if it could even begin to agree. The chief Power on 
whom agreement about the auxiliary ships depended was 
France. France refused to attend the conference. Within a 
few days of receiving President Coolidge’s suggestion the 
French Government (February 15th, 1927) had sent its answer 
setting out the reasons which made it unable to accept it. 
The French Note began by welcoming the complete identity 
of ideals and purpose between the American and French 
Governments, and immediately went on to say that France 
could not share America’s present purpose because such a 
conference as the one suggested would compromise the chances 
of success at the general disarmament conference then being 
prepared by the League of Nations. The Note added four 


detailed arguments in that sense, thus: 1. The authority of 
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the League of Nations would be weakened if the Preparatory 
Commission for the Disarmament Conference were deprived 
of an important part of its programme, and a special con- 
ference, limited to a few Powers, were set up. 2. A special 
agreement between the five great naval Powers might be 
appropriate for capital ships ; but all the navies of the world 
were concerned with lighter craft. 3. Disarmament should be 
treated as a whole and not in detail, and naval disarmament 
could be brought about only by each Power being allotted a 
definite tonnage to distribute as it pleased among battleships 
and light units. The American proposal ignored those two 
guiding principles of French policy. 4. It was unlikely that a 
new conference would be any more successful than the Rome 
Conference of 1924 in inducing the Powers not represented 
at the Washington Conference to adopt the principles there 
agreed upon. The French Government therefore suggested 
that the American proposal should be submitted to the 
Preparatory Commission for Disarmament, at Geneva. 

The Italian Government, on February 2Ist, gave an equally 
decisive refusal to Mr. Coolidge, but for less precise reasons. 
In its turn the Italian Government expressed its sympathy 
with the idea of international co-operation, and went on to 
reject the present suggestion for international co-operation. 
The Note stated that Italy herself could not be accused of 
excessive naval construction. It argued that the various 
branches of armaments were interdependent, that if any 
agreement on disarmament were to be effective it must be 
universal, that Italy had peculiar geographical circumstances 
which made it impossible for her to restrict her freedom in the 
matter of naval defence (item, she depended for supplies on 
lines of communication through the Suez Canal, the Straits of 
Gibraltar, and the Dardanelles ; item, she had a vast coast 
line to defend as well as her lines of communication with her 
possessions in the Mediterranean), and that therefore Italy 
must decide her policy in the light of what other nations were 
contemplating, and so must refuse President Coolidge’s 
suggestion. 

The conference therefore met without the participation of 
France or Italy. It was not a League of Nations Conference, 
though it was held in Geneva. The participants were the 
United States, Japan and the British Empire (Great Britain, 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa and the Irish 
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Free State). For six weeks those three parties unfolded a 
continuous tale of disagreement, except only that they did 
agree on a joint final statement setting out the precise grounds 
of their disagreement. 

The statement is important as showing the formidable gaps 
which at that time divided even the three naval Powers who 
alone had consented to attempt an agreement. It read thus: 
“The American delegates presented the view that within 
total tonnage limitation, which they initially suggested should 
be between 250,000 and 300,000 tons in the cruiser class for the 
United States and the British Empire, and between 150,000 
and 180,000 tons for Japan, each of the Powers should have 
liberty to build the number and the type of vessels which 
they might consider best suited to their respective naval 
needs, with freedom, subject to the limitation of the Washing- 
ton Treaty, to arm these vessels as they saw fit. The British 
delegates, whilst putting proposals tending to a limitation of 
the size of vessels of all classes, have opposed the principle of 
limitation by total tonnage alone on the ground that the 
largest ship and the heaviest gun permissible must inevit- 
ably become the standard. They desired, first, a strict limita- 
tion of the number of I0,o00-ton 8-inch-gun cruisers ; and, 
secondly, the establishment of a secondary type of cruiser of 
a maximum displacement of 6,000 tons carrying guns of a 
maximum calibre of six inches. The British delegates con- 
tended that the establishment of this type would alone enable 
the British Empire, within a moderate figure of total tonnage, 
to attain the numbers which it regards as indispensable to 
meet its special circumstances and its special needs. The 
Japanese delegates presented the view that low total tonnage 
levels should be fixed which would effect a real limitation of 
auxiliary naval vessels. As for the question of the 8-inch-gun 
cruiser, while the Japanese Government could not agree to 
any restriction as a matter of principle, they had no difficulty 
in declaring that, provided a tonnage level of 315,000 tons for 
auxiliary surface vessels were fixed for Japan, they would not 
build any further 8-inch-gun cruisers until 1936, except those 
already authorised in existing programmes. Various methods 
were considered of reconciling the divergent views indicated 
above, but, while material progress has been made and the 
points of divergence reduced, no mutually acceptable plan 
has been found to reconcile the claim of the British delegates 
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for numbers of vessels, for the most part armed with 6-inch 
guns, with the desire of the American delegates for the lowest 
possible total tonnage limitation with freedom of armament 
within such limitation, subject to the restriction as to arma- 
ment already set by the Washington Treaty.” 

One incident of that conference may be recalled to illustrate 
the sort of controversy that is piled upon controversy in dip- 
lomacy by conference. Mr. Hugh Gibson, the United States 
Ambassador at Brussels, who presided over the conference, 
made the debating point in a speech he delivered at the end of 
the conference that at the Washington Conference the British 
Government had expressed satisfaction with the figure of 
450,000 tons as the maximum tonnage for auxiliary surface 
craft, but now demanded more than twice as much, namely 
an additional 647,000 tons. Within two days (August 6th) 
Lord Balfour issued a correction in fact to Mr. Gibson. He 
said that at Washington, on behalf of the British Government, 
he had accepted “‘ 450,000 tons as a reasonable and equitable 
amount for the auxiliary ships of the Fleet, but I made no 
references at all to the numberless purposes for which other 
auxiliary ships would be required for such an Empire as our 
own.” The full text of what Lord (then Mr.) Balfour said at 
the Washington Conference shows that he did clearly circum- 
scribe his remarks by the qualification that he was speaking of 
auxiliary ships as an integral element in the battle fleet. The 
American Press reports all omitted that qualification, and 
Mr. Gibson had taken his present text from the Press reports. 

The third post-war attempt to agree upon a comprehensive 
scheme for the limitation of naval armaments was begun in 
London on January 21st, 1930, when the King’s voice for the 
first time was broadcast round the globe. He opened the con- 
ference in the Royal Gallery of the House of Lords. Hopes 
ran almost as high as they ran three and a half years later, 
when the World Monetary and Economic Conference was 
opened, also by the King, in the new Geological Museum in 
South Kensington. In the first, as in the second, case the 
hopes were destined to be disappointed, although Mr. Mac- 
Donald had taken the precaution during the previous summer 
(1929) of entering into a preliminary personal consultation 
with Mr. Hoover. 

The main purpose of the conference, after what had hap- 
pened in 1922 and 1927, was necessarily confined to limiting 
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the size of the smaller craft (8-inch-gun cruisers, 6-inch-gun 
cruisers, destroyers and submarines). France and Italy 
together—but it was France who was primarily responsible— 
had made such an achievement impossible in 1922 and again 
in 1927. Those two countries together now again made it 
impossible. The conference ended, after a three months’ 
duration, on April roth. It had failed. A treaty was indeed 
agreed and signed, but it was a ramshackle formality lacking 
substance. The French and Italian Governments refused to 
sign the important part of it which stipulated the limitation 
of naval strength. 

The document (British Cmd. 3556. 1930) was something 
of a diplomatic curiosity. It began with a preamble written 
in the names of five Powers, namely the United States, Japan, 
Great Britain, France and Italy, containing these words : 
“ Desiring to prevent the dangers and reduce the burdens 
inherent in competitive armaments, and desiring to carry 
forward the work begun by the Washington Naval Conference 
and to facilitate the progressive realisation of general limita- 
tion and reduction of armaments, have resolved to conclude a 
Treaty for the limitation and reduction of naval armament. 
...” The relevant part of the treaty that followed, the 
part namely that provided for “ the limitation and reduction 
of naval armament ”’ was signed, not by those five Powers, but 
only by the United States, Great Britain and Japan. 

There were five parts to the treaty. Parts I and II recorded 
an agreement on technical matters and on a “ holiday” in 
battleship construction. Part IV gave a list of rules for 
** humanising ” a submarine (one of the grim conceptions of 
high diplomacy). And Part III was the substantive part, 
prescribing the agreed limitation of cruisers, destroyers and 
submarines. France and Italy, who had failed to agree with 
each other because France refused to concede the Italian 
claim to parity and Italy refused to drop it, settled the matter 
by standing wholly aloof from Part III of the treaty, which 
thereby took on the character of a Three-Power Treaty in- 
serted in the middle of a Five-Power Treaty and containing 
the only substance discoverable in the treaty. It was like a 
currant bun, from which the bun was missing. Part III was 
given a special preamble of its own to the effect that the 
United States, Great Britain and Japan “ have agreed as 
between themselves .. .” etc. By that agreement the total 
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aggregate tonnage in the four classes of ships above mentioned 
was fixed at 541,700 tons for the British Empire, 526,000 for 
the United States and 367,050 for Japan. 

Next year’s conference will be the fourth post-war attempt 
to agree upon the comprehensive limitation of naval arma- 
ments. In the first three conferences the three chief naval 
Powers did reach an agreement “ as between themselves ”’ : 
but the two minor naval Powers robbed that agreement of its 
full value by refusing to take their own essential part in it. 
Next year the voice of France and Italy will again be decisive. 
If it is again found to be impossible to overcome the French 
addiction to submarines and the Franco-Italian issue over 
parity, then again the conference must fail. 

Moreover, this time an agreement between the three major 
naval Powers themselves will be more difficult than it was in 
1922, 1927 or 1930. The probable Japanese claim for parity 
with the United States and the British Empire has been well 
advertised. The likely thing is that the conference will fail, 
as most diplomatic conferences fail. The cheerful thing is that 
its failure will cause little surprise, and therefore little 
disappointment. 

It is at any rate clear that the seeds of controversy are well 
and duly sown in advance of next year. In theory it is to be 
a conference for the limitation of naval armaments. There is 
probably not one thinking, experienced man in the world who 
believes that the conference will be even pacific in its effect. 
The men who think, indeed, are no longer even interested in 
the possibility that diplomatic politics may ever achieve their 
theoretic purpose of saving mankind from war. In their hearts 
they know that diplomatic politics are the continuing machi- 
nery of war. What does interest them is the philosophic or 
metaphysical fact—it has to be accepted as a fact—that 
nearly every manifestation of intellectual activity, including 
politics, is destructive in its effect. 

The purest manifestation of intellectual activity is what is 
called, for lack of a more precise or descriptive word, 
“science”: the mental process whereby man (as distinct 
from every other form of animal being) explores the physical 
properties of the world, recognises their physical principles, 
and then exploits those principles for the use of mankind. 
It is not wholly physical. Man can speak. Pure science can- 
not fathom the original faculty which makes man able to 
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express his thoughts in words, though it can control the 
superstructure of a formulated language. The original faculty 
of human speech must be accepted as a mystery. Without 
that faculty the scientists could never even have begun to 
work. But they have that faculty, and they do work. With 
what result ? They have discovered the mechanical principles 
which enable a bird to fly through the air. They imitate and 
parody a bird by inventing an aeroplane, which promptly 
becomes an instrument of war. The natural process of a bird’s 
flight is adapted by man for the purpose of man’s destruction. 
The scientist similarly imitates the process of a fish swimming 
under the sea by inventing a submarine, whose object—in this 
case the only object—is the destruction of human life and 
other human inventions, such as ships, which bear upon 
human life. With or without the inspiration of a duck sailing 
over the surface of the water, he invents a ship for human 
uses, which are not, apparently cannot be, divorced from the 
destructive purposes of war. He even copies a caterpillar to 
invent a method of propelling the instruments of war over 
uneven ground. He discovers that sound travels by means of 
air. waves. He invents a method of transmitting sound, 
intact, through an unlimited range of air, so that human 
thought and human noise can be the more quickly and the 
more widely broadcast among human beings. Is there a man 
who has been brought within the range of wireless sets who 
yet thinks that the science of wireless broadcasting is a 
blessing to mankind? It increases the monstrous babel of 
human life, and still further restricts the already restricted 
chance of quiet on earth. It also has its destructive uses and 
is used for the purposes of war. 

The speculation that interests the thinking man is to what 
degree, on the balance of effects, any single achievement of 
scientific enterprise does harm rather than good to human 
life or creates more human misery than happiness? Medical 
science, by discovering and exploiting the mechanics of lungs, 
heart, nerves and the like, although ignoring the mystery of 
life itself, does indeed (of this the proof is overwhelming) 
sometimes rescue a human life from death, even though no 
such rescue can be final and death in the end must win. But, 
on the balance of the two, what man, who has thought pro- 
foundly over the matter, will unhesitatingly claim that 
medical science does more good than harm to human life? 
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Even in the restricted field of pain, is it so certain that a 
surgeon relieves more pain than he causes? If there be one 
activity of science which more unequivocally than another 
depends for its very justification upon the saving or the 
comforting of human life in its physical operations, that 
activity is medical science. Yet medical science also is en- 
rolled for the purposes of war, for the destruction, not the 
saving, of life. The “‘ bug-merchant,” who in his cleverness 
plans the bacterial processes to overcome disease, lends him- 
self also to the opposite cause of planning them for the 
propagation of disease in war time, for war purposes. 

The scientific aspect of modern politics is an increasingly 
relevant aspect of the problem. In its crudest form the 
problem is how to make the world safe for human beings 
despite the scientists and the politicians. It is not a problem 
that is likely to be solved in 1935 any more than it was in 
1922, 1927 or 1930. 

GrEoRGE GLascow. 

August 15th, 1934. 
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It is a pleasure to call attention to Professor Whitehead’s 
little volume, recently published in the series of “‘ The 
Cambridge Miscellany.” And this, not only because of the 
intrinsic importance of the book, but because it furnishes a 
very valuable introduction to the author’s more elaborate and 
difficult works. In furnishing this help, Professor Whitehead 
avoids those drawbacks of terminology and style which make 
his work so difficult, not only to the ordinary reader, but even 
to well-equipped students. The volume, which is composed 
of two lectures delivered before the University of Chicago in 
October 1933, is straightforward reading, and is as simple as 
the complexity of the subject and of Professor Whitehead’s 
outlook will permit. The lectures stopped short of giving 
Professor Whitehead’s “‘ systematic metaphysical cosmology,” 
but they “‘ indicate those elements in our experience in terms 
of which such a cosmology should be constructed ” (p. 96). 
The summing up is that “ the key notion, from which such 
construction should start, is that the energetic activity con- 
sidered in physics is the emotional intensity entertained in 
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* Nature and Life, by Alfred North Whitehead. Cambridge University Press. 
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The outlook from which Professor Whitehead criticises the 
views, philosophic and scientific, which have prevailed in the 
past and are still widely current may be summarised as 
follows. The concept of activity must supersede that of 
static passivity in our investigation of the nature and meaning 
of Reality. The cosmos is in process and, therefore, cannot be 
explained by what it manifests itself as being in any one 
sphere or at any one moment of its unceasing evolution. 
The universe is characterised by wholeness and, therefore, the 
ordinary divisions into provinces and planes—even the 
separations between mind, life and matter, while depart- 
mentally useful, are abstractions and must be transcended by 
any adequate philosophy. Reality must be construed as a 
self-consistent whole, and not in terms of any isolated part. 
This wholeness of Reality is not that of merely external rela- 
tions, but of universal immanence and ceaseless interaction. 
Above all, the importance of life, which combines “‘ absolute 
self-enjoyment, creative activity, aim ” must be fully recog- 
nised in all attempts at world-explanation. The recognition of 
“aim,” as the outstanding quality of life, would, if carried 
out to its consequences, lead on to the characteristic features 
of Professor Whitehead’s philosophy. The book, thus briefly 
noticed, stops short at this point. It can be highly recom- 
mended as a valuable guide to and exposition of the stand- 
points from which the author’s systematic thought must be 
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AY S PUDVY OPH ITS FOr 


In the prime of life Professor Arnold J. Toynbee has written 
three volumes, to be followed by many others, and in these 
three he seeks, like his uncle, to place before the reader the 
idées-forces that have changed the course of history. The 
three volumes in our hands are at once exceedingly important 
and fascinating ; important because they are almost the first 
of their kind in English ; and attractive because of the agree- 
able English in which they are written. We almost despair 
of setting before the reader the wealth of contents of these 


* A Study of History, 3 vols., by Arnold J. Toynbee. Clarendon Press. 
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three arresting volumes. Volume I begins with an introduc- 
tion which could scarcely be bettered, for in it we have an 
exposition of the relativity of historical thought, the field of 
historical study, and the comparative study of civilisations. 
Professor Toynbee then proceeds to point out the geneses 
of successive civilisations. Volume II analyses the range of 
challenge and response, and this analysis includes the varied 
forms of stimulus at work, the stimulus of hard countries, of 
new ground, of blows, of pressures, of penalisations, and the 
attempt to realise the golden mean due to competing and com- 
pleting stimuli. Volume III concerns itself with the growth of 
civilisations, explaining the problem of these growths, their 
nature, their process, and the questions of differentiation that 
arise through growth. 

At this stage in our notice of these very able volumes a 
reader may remark that all we have done is to give a catalogue 
of the contents. Yet it is vital to give such a catalogue, for 
otherwise we cannot set down the richness and the variety of 
the learning that the author unfolds before our eager atten- 
tion. Professor Toynbee does many things for us, and not the 
least is the definite challenge he throws down to some of our 
current notions. Most of us, for example, are inclined to re- 
gard progress as a matter of course. Knowledge expands, we 
think, and there is no reason to think why it should not con- 
tinue to expand indefinitely. This was not so with the Greeks. 
They, for the most part, conceived on the contrary of the 
possibility of a process of deterioration, a cycle or succession 
of cycles. The majority thought that there had been a 
Golden Age, long since past. Moreover, there seems to have 
been the feeling that this age was distinctly dull. Beyond the 
Pillars of Hercules once existed Plato’s *‘ Atlantis ” : it is now 
lost to sight of men in the depths of the sea. In it innocence 
and happiness reached the highest possible stage: the ut- 
most man can expect is to return, however distantly, to this 
stage. Similarly, there had once been a body of knowledge : 
the past knew far more than the present can ever hope to 
know. What George Meredith called “ the rapture of the for- 
ward view ” was for the most part denied to the classical 
writers. The implications of such an attitude are worked out 
by Professor Toynbee with rare power and even rarer insight. 

Since 1914 it is easy for us to hold that development in- 
cludes retrogression. There are many side currents as well as 
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the main current in the stream of the evolution of the past, 
and repeatedly we are astonished with the masterly manner 
in which the author contrives to mingle his side currents with 
the flowing river. We see how the man of the ancient world 
inherited the natural love of mankind for old associations, and 
he inherited a sense of reverence. The old, simply because it 
was old, must be better than the new. If he was obliged to 
strike out a new path he diverged as little as he could from the 
old and tried way. He also encountered the difficulty of find- 
ing a new word for a new thing. He invariably took an old 
word with fine associations and adapted it to the new sense. 
It is impossible for a country, especially a primitive one, to 
effect an entire break with the past. Perhaps the greatest of 
all breaks with the past was the French Revolution, and yet 
for its ideals it entertained a return to the simplicity of the 
natural man. Mental philosophers cry “ Back to Kant,” 
political philosophers cry “‘ Back to Kant,” and some scient- 
ists at least cry “‘ Back to Newton.” 

The author has successfully traced the history of society 
back to its dim beginnings in his own illuminating fashion. 
His standpoint is philosophic, his style dignified. You are 
borne along the current of time, with this lucid and just spirit 
upholding and instructing you. Serene you float above the 
forces that are making history, and ever as the panorama 
unrolls itself, the measured voice of the writer whispers the 
true meaning of the scene into your ear. 

Rogpert H. Murray. 


A WAR INQUEST. 


Mr. Francis W. Hirst has written for the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, the concluding volume* of the 
British series in the Economic and Social History of the World 
War. The book is easy to read and easy to use for reference. 
It contains the main facts that are wanted by those who are 
still determined to know the full extent of what the war did 
for them. Mr. Hirst was clearly the right man to do the work. 
In his preface he surrenders in advance to the charge, if 
charge be made, that his own opinions obtrude. Why should 


* The Consequences of the War to Great Britain. Oxford. 
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they not? The only odd thing is that any opinion should 
differ from his, that the world should still hold people who 
are capable of thinking that the last big war, or any war, was 
fought for any defensible purpose. Yet Mr. Hirst’s views are 
a small element in the book. Its main body is the historical 
statement of what did happen during the war and what did 
result after the war, in finance, economics, politics, and social 
conditions. The author gives the figures of budgetary expendi- 
ture, quadrupled ; of taxation, more than quadrupled; of 
national debt, multiplied twelve times ; of unemployment, 
multiplied ten times ; of the millions of killed and maimed ; 
of the lost British industrial markets abroad; of the war 
debt at home and abroad. 


“War loans,” he writes (page 246), “‘ enable nations to go on 
fighting until they are bankrupt; and when accounts are wound 
up, there is nothing to show for them but slaughtered or maimed 
soldiers and dead-weight debts which have to be repudiated or 
partially confiscated, or at best continue for generations as a 
mortgage on the wealth and resources of nations.” 


That is a good remark. It is curious that Mr. Hirst’s views 
are not totally anarchist in the literal sense of the word; in 
the sense, that is, of being opposed to every competence of 
governments or politicans outside the sphere of punishing 
murderers and thieves within the boundaries of the State. 
Outside that sphere every single thing the politicians touch, 
they ruin. To the above quotation about war debts Mr. Hirst 
adds : 

It is a melancholy reflection that a vast proportion of the 
world’s debts, more especially those of the Great Powers, are of 
this nature. They were incurred mainly for war and armaments, 
and sometimes in the case of defeated countries they are partly 
made up of indemnities or reparations. 


To his honour, Mr. Hirst is one of the-men who can claim 
that they never caught the patriotic fever of the war period. 
His views (and he expressed them) in 1916 were the same as 
now. While, unfortunately, prominent men, Cabinet Ministers 
and others, were talking public rubbish about “ the country 
fighting for its very life and existence” (when obviously it 
was doing exactly the opposite) Mr. Hirst had the courage to 
talk common sense. There is no greater test of courage than 
the exercise of common sense in circumstances, such as war, 
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wherein the politicians are given their head. Mr. Hirst in this 
book equally shows how the politicians ruin trade in peace 
time by the quasi-belligerent use of tariffs and such devastat- 
ing weapons. The mere fact that “ free trade” should be a 
subject of political controversy proves that there is no sense 
in politics ; for how can there be any trade if it be not free? 
In the case of Soviet Russia, as Mr. Hirst observes on page 
270, “all foreign trade was monopolised and ordinary com- 
mercial intercourse with other natigns was ended.”’ That is 
only the full logical manifestation of political interference 
with commerce. 

Mr. Hirst is, of course, most interesting and most valuable 
on the subject of finance and commerce. But he has some 
curious things to record in what is called the “ purely political” 
field: about such monuments, for instance, of human self- 
stultification as D.O.R.A. Altogether an invaluable book. 
The only criticism the reader will make is that he would have 
appreciated a more detailed index. After reading the book 
one’s mind is full of good or shrewd things Mr. Hirst has 
written about a particular person, or country or subject. 
The index merely gives a string of page-numbers where those 
persons, countries, or subjects are mentioned and if one 
wishes to look again for a passage one vividly remembers, one 
has to look up all the pages in turn till one finds it. Such an 
index as is to be found in, for instance, Mr. Nicolson’s Curzon 
would be a boon to users of Mr. Hirst’s excellent book, 
especially as it is a book for constant reference, as well as for 
the initial ‘‘ once-over.” 


GG 


BRYNMAWR: A DISTRESSED ART 


The story of Brynmawr is the story of a distressed area and 
this study pictures a typical small community in the South 
Wales coalfield. The facts were obtained by a group of 
citizens, some of them miners and shopkeepers, but they 
were aided by the headmasters and by teachers, by the bank 
manager and even by the station master. The survey 
occupied three years from September 1929 to August 1932, 


* Brynmawr: A Study of a Distressed Area. By Hilda Jennings, M.A. Allenson. 
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and the hope was entertained that it might form a basis for 
reconstruction. In any case the inquiry is important partly 
because of the results that have been obtained and partly 
because it shows what a Community Study Council can 
accomplish with hard work and imagination. There is an 
introduction dealing with the whole of South Wales as a 
distressed area and then follows the growth of the com- 
munity and its development of natural resources, its indus- 
trial relationships, its local administration, housing, transport 
and religious influences. A large part of the importance of 
this study is due to the fact that a group of workers have been 
engaged in relief under the leadership of Peter Scott of the 
Society of Friends. It is natural, therefore, that they should 
have turned their minds to the problem of devising some 
means of bringing about the permeation of industrial relation- 
ships by a new spirit. At the same time it was clear that if 
they could discover some avenues of employment which might 
gradually obviate the necessity for relief they would have 
accomplished a piece of work which might conceivably benefit 
all similar relief areas. The result of the Survey in the end 
revealed the fact that it was no longer possible to be opti- 
mistic with regard to the coal-mining industry, so far as 
Brynmawr was concerned, and possible developments along 
other lines were suggested. The result was the formation of 
a small boot-making group and the registration of the 
Brynmawr Valley Industries. With the help of the Mansion 
House Fund some of the initial difficulties were overcome 
and the main objects now kept in view are a development of 
the new industries, like furniture making and weaving, and 
the reawakening of the spirit of craftsmanship. There can be 
no doubt about the value of this experiment or of the Survey 
which springs from it. 


Boag 
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AZOUBEN TOF HEARTSS 


This book is sure of an appreciative reception, both from 
those who were contemporary with the beloved Lady here so 
gracefully portrayed, and those to whom she has become 
almost the Fairy Princess and Rose Queen of a legend. 


* Queen Alexandra. By Sit George Arthur. Chapman & Hall, 1934. 
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Following an experienced biographer we can trace her 
life, and realise the secret of that irresistible charm which 
from youth to age enthroned her in the hearts of her adopted 
people. ¢ 

First and foremost was, of course, the loveliness to which 
the illustrations in this book, and the many tributes quoted 
from foreigners and others, bear eloquent witness. Then there 
was the combination—appealing specially to the English 
mind—of the stately dignity of the leader of society with an 
innate love for simple things—for her Norfolk home, for 
example, with her garden, her dairy, and her pets, or the 
country retreat at Hvidore, where she and her sister, the 
Dowager Empress of Russia, spent part of each summer after 
their widowhood. In early years, the frequent sight of the 
young mother with her children made a further appeal to the 
affection of the public. But largely it was won by her lifelong, 
impulsive sympathy with the sick, the poor and the suffering, 
which found practical expression in such schemes as the 
Unemployed Fund of 1905, the Diamond Jubilee Dinner to 
400,000 poor guests, and the Alexandra Trust for supplying 
cheap meals ; above all, in that personal service for hospitals 
and nurses with which the name of Alexandra will be always 
identified. The organisation of Army Nurses and a hospital 
ship in the Boer War was mainly due to her initiative, and 
the first installation of a Finsen Lamp at the London Hos- 
pital in 1899 was, as Sir George Arthur reminds us, entirely 
so; she had considerable distrust to face. Perhaps the finest 
instance of the Princess’s sympathy, and of an indomitable 
courage, is seen in her repeated visits, here described, to the 
poor, unspeakably disfigured patient at this Hospital, from 
whom even those who served him shrank involuntarily. 
Courageous also was her disregard of risk in hastening to 
Russia to her sister’s side after the assassination of the Tsar 
in 1881. Her religion was a true and deep factor in her life. 
(In this connection, we must remark that the application of 
Keble’s lines (p. 96) will jar on most readers.) 

The portrait drawn suffers somewhat from the absence of 
shadow, of suggestion of such slight limitations as are known 
to have been hers—a playful reminder of her unpunctuality is 
the nearest approach to it—while a few very guarded allusions 
are the only recognition of certain “ difficulties against which 


only a persistent sense of duty would be proof” (p. 57). The 
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Princess’s personal relations with her august mother-in-law 
were happy from first to last, but her position, having regard 
to the Prussian sympathies and relatives of the Queen— 
especially with the Prussian annexation of Schleswig- 
Holstein following so shortly on her marriage—was a trying 
one; the choice of her brother as King of the Hellenes did 
not make it easier. But she held her own with quiet firmness 
and had the satisfaction of knowing that her husband’s 
sympathies, and those of many English people, were with her. 
A fervent dislike of Bismarck was at any rate one bond 
between the Crown Princess of Prussia and herself. The 
kindness she showed later in trying to make her Russian 
sister-in-law, the Duchess of Edinburgh, feel at home was 
probably inspired by remembrance of her own discomforts. 
From politics in general she kept aloof, but it is interesting to 
note that she preferred Gladstone to Disraeli ; her friendship 
with the former began, as we are reminded, with the cession 
in 1864 of the Ionian Islands to Greece, so strongly cham- 
pioned by him. At a banquet given by Disraeli on one 
occasion, she accepted from him a “ bright . . . bouquet 
studded with butterflies and humming-birds ”’! 

In conclusion, attention must be drawn to one or two 
printing errors, e.g. “‘ pratiquant ” (without the final “e”’) 
on p. 108, “‘ in” twice for “ is ” in the second line of the verse 
on p. 109; and the insertion of ‘“‘ Charles, later Haakon VII 
of Norway ” among Alexandra’s brothers in the family tree. 
The Index is sketchy, and it is often not easy to identify 
the year in which an incident occurred ; a few more dates, 
perhaps at the page or chapter headings, would have been 
useful. 
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Further valuable material dealing with the foreign policy of 
Napoleon III has been made available by Sir Victor Wellesley 
and Mr. Robert Sencourt in their Conversations with Napoleon 
III. The volume contains a collection of private dispatches, 
mainly unpublished hitherto, from ambassadors in Paris 


* Conversations with Napoleon ILI, by Sir Victor Wellesley, K.C.M.G., C.B., and Mr. 
Robert Sencourt, M.A., B.Litt. Benn. 
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during the period of the Second Empire. They record in the 
main conversations with the Emperor and throw additional 
and confirmatory light upon his character and policy. The 
editors have selected from the Vienna archives a number of 
letters written by Baron Hiibner, who was Austrian ambas- 
sador in Paris until 1859, and by his successor, Prince Richard 
Metternich, who enjoyed unrivalled popularity and influence 
at the French court. There are also a few dispatches from 
Count von der Goltz, the Prussian Minister, and his more 
trusted subordinate, Prince Reuss. ‘A large proportion of the 
collection, however, is drawn from the letters of Sir Victor’s 
grandfather and the Duke of Wellington’s nephew, Lord 
Cowley, who occupied the Paris Embassy during most of this 
period, from 1852-67. Lord Cowley, who stands in the front 
rank of nineteenth-century diplomats, is described by Mr. 
Sencourt as 


a quiet, grave man, a man who scarcely shone in the salons of the 
new and glittering society of the Second Empire. But he knew 
everything. No one has asked where he obtained his information, 
and he himself does not disclose the sources of it: but it seems that 
he combined a knack of winning people’s confidence with an un- 
equalled system of espionage. 


It was customary for ambassadors to write to the Foreign 
Secretary private reports which would not be published. 
Apart from obvious necessity in many cases, it avoided the 
issue of Blue books which caused consternation among foreign 
diplomats. Lord Cowley kept thirty volumes of copies, from 
which those published are extracted. The documents selected 
are loosely strung together with little attempt at narrative or 
ordered comment. Unfortunately the editors have made the 
volume subsidiary to Mr. Sencourt’s two works, Napoleon III: 
the Modern Emperor and The Empress Eugénie, which are 
intended to provide the connecting and explanatory back- 
ground, 

This collection contributes doubtless, as Mr. Sencourt 
claims, to the secret history of the Second Empire in its inter- 
national relations. But it mainly substantiates our knowledge 
of the enigmatic personality of the Emperor, who was at once 
a dreamer and an opportunist and combined a measure of 
sincerity with appalling duplicity. Mr. Sencourt says that he 
“spoke more freely to foreigners than he did to his own 
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subjects.” Napoleon boasted to Hiibner, “ When I open my 
heart to someone I speak frankly, and that is my way of doing 
diplomacy.” But though he usually made a show of open- 
ness, it was too frequently subject to the whims of policy. At 
times Lord Cowley was impressed with his sincerity. “ If he 
had but men about him,” he wrote in 1856, “ with the same 
honest intentions as himself, what a country they might 
become.” Napoleon was then playing with Austria over the 
Italian question and conferring with Cavour at Plombiéres. 
“ By visiting Plombiéres,” Hiibner innocently reported, “ he 
reckoned on improving his health, and amusing himself.” 
The question of Italian liberation was drawing England 
farther apart from France, and the Emperor strove for the 
best of both worlds. In 1860 Lord Cowley concluded that he 
was not a wilful deceiver, “‘ but he thinks himself perfectly 
justified in breaking his word if circumstances in his opinion 
render it desirable.” Perhaps the chief interest of this collec- 
tion is not the record of single letters, apart from those on the 
Crimea, but the comparative study it affords of Napoleon’s 
conversations with different ambassadors upon the same 
topics. 

In exile, Napoleon III told Mels “‘ I have had one motive 
only, the happiness and greatness of France.” “ Louis 
Philippe fell,” he said to Hiibner, “ because he let France fall 
into disrepute. I must do something.” He sought every 
chance for French expansion and greater prestige, but was 
always careful to keep open a way of escape. The Emperor 
stood midway between the reactionary powers which sup- 
ported autocracy and the national movements which claimed 
his idealism. He admitted as much to Prince Richard 
Metternich in 1860: 


I am accused of having two distinct policies. It is true! I am 
obliged to have two, because my origin forbids me to be reactionary, 
and I dare not be revolutionary on account of the dangers it 
would involve. 


But he always kept a sheet-anchor in the English alliance, 
even though, as during his Italian difficulties, he found 
that “ England is sometimes difficult to handle.” On one 
occasion he told Rothschild, ‘“‘ Je regarde lAngleterre 
comme ma femme, les autres comme des maitresses.” Lord 
Cowley was right when he wrote: “ I am convinced that the 
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Emperor, so long as he is master of his own position, will 
engage in no war which he thinks will bring Great Britain into 
the field against him.” 

In an interesting introductory chapter, Sir Victor Wellesley 
compares the methods of diplomacy under Napoleon III with 
those of to-day. Personal influence over the sovereign was still 
a vital function. But already the invention of the telegraph 
had decreased the personal responsibility of ambassadors. 
The growth of democracy and the predominance of economic 
problems in international affairs was gradually evolving a 
new technique in diplomacy which Napoleon dimly sensed. 
He was “ the great liaison ” between the old and the new. 


SHORTER REVIEWS. 


The Age of Reason,* by Professor R. B. Mowat, is a companion volume 
to his earlier work, England in the Eighteenth Century, and is devoted to 
continental Europe. Professor Mowat finds the “ peculiar aspect and 
charm” of the eighteenth century “not so much in economics or 
politics as in culture’ and endeavours successfully “ to present it in 
its chief cultural aspect and its natural background of society and 
politics.” Diverse verdicts have been passed upon the ancien régime. 
The author shows almost unqualified admiration for an age, which 
knew the secret of life, of perfect balance, and was “‘ compact, satisfied 
with itself, knowing what it knew, worldly, a little cynical, humane, 
religious but not ‘ devout,’ tolerant, progressive, slow.” It was an 
era of revaluation and revolt against traditional dogma. Admiration 
for nature “ produced a passion, but a restrained passion, for liberty in 
a despotic age.” The pursuit of knowledge and intellectual pleasures 
requires no national frontier. Europe rejoiced in a sane cosmopolitan- 
ism, represented at its highest in Goethe and Voltaire. The great defect 
of the century was war. But wars were still waged between govern- 
ments rather than nations. During the Seven Years War, for example, 
Lawrence Sterne could cross to France and be received with no antipathy 
into the social life of Paris. It was essentially an age of great person- 
alities, and much of this book is concerned with the intellectual giants 
in literature and music, in philosophy and political science, and with 
the so-called “ enlightened monarchs ” who patronised and themselves 
dabbled in, the new ideas. When so much of the new nationalism was 
directed against the traditionalism of the Roman Catholic Church, 
religious scepticism was inevitable. But Professor Mowat considers that 
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it is “unfair to call the eighteenth century irreligious, seeing that it 


had Jansenism in the beginning and Febronianism at the end, and in 
the middle the Wesleyan and Moravian movements.” He cites the 
character of St. Alphonsus and the saintly life of the Protestant Pastor 
Oberlin. But their influence never reached the salon or the educated 
aristocracy, which followed strictly the fashionable pastime of free and 
sceptical discussion. As Professor Mowat points out: ‘“ European 
Liberalism was too much an affair of the study.” New theories of 
government and most national reforms were not allowed to leave the 
academic stage. As the unavailing efforts of Turgot and Necker 
showed, privileged despotism was an overwhelming barrier against 
peaceful reform in France. This book covers enormous ground and 
should prove a valuable general survey of European culture in the 
eighteenth century. 
* * * * * 


Mr. Robert Dell’s Germany Unmasked* is an able, well-informed, 
passionate little book. His thesis is that Nazi Germany is not a normal 
civilised country. ‘Gentlemen like Hitler and Goebbels and Goring, who 
dress in the same way as people in other civilised countries, eat the 
same sort of food, use baths and all the other mechanical contrivances 
of modern civilisation, are barbarians.”’ Most of his readers will agree 
with the fierce indictment of the blood-stained tyranny which holds 
Germany in its grip. But he goes far beyond that and launches an 
attack on Germany itself. He publicly confesses that he has been 
wrong in his judgments of the post-war years, during which he 
championed the Weimar experiment and denounced the bullying 
policy of France. He now declares that the Germans are incapable of 
self-government, and that it would have been better had the Kaiser 
remained. He dismisses the explanation of Hitlerism by the severities 
of the Treaty of Versailles and its consequences, and traces it to older 
and more fundamental causes lying deep in the failings of national 
character. So furious is he that he is beginning to doubt * whether there 
is any way of saving Europe from the German peril other than that of 
destroying German unity and breaking the country up into several 
States.” Such a crazy suggestion illustrates the shattering effect of the 
Nazis’ crimes on an experienced and humane journalist. It is a pity 
that a book so well worth reading should be marred by such bitterness. 

* * * * * 


Poland’s Access to the Sea,t by Casimir Smogorzewski, a greatly 
enlarged edition of a volume published in 1930, is the best defence of 
the present Polish frontiers yet written. His arguments are conveni- 
ently summarised in an Introduction and are worked out in twelve 
massive chapters. With two intervals, he reminds us, the Corridor has 
always been Polish; the equities of the problem were carefully 
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investigated by experts before the Treaty of Versailles was signed ; 
the population of the Corridor was always predominantly, and is now 
overwhelmingly, Polish; it is at once the guarantee of Poland’s 
political independence and the condition of her economic prosperity ; 
the port of Gdynia will not ruin Danzig but share with the older city 
the growing trade of a rapidly increasing Polish population, now 
numbering 32 millions ; the severance of East Prussia from the rest of 
Germany is a purely sentimental grievance, since the traffic of goods 
and passengers is in no way impeded. Such are the chief propositions 
which lead up to the conclusion that the Corridor has come to stay, 
and that nothing but a lost war would tear it from the Polish grasp. 
The learned author calls on German statesmen to recognise facts and 
cease their anti-Polish propaganda. Since the book was finished the 
German-Polish Ten Years’ Pact has been signed, and the problem of the 
Corridor has lost its immediate urgency. Whatever the future may be, 
this admirable statement of the Polish case deserves the closest study. 


* * * * * 


Just before his death, Dr. Lewis R. Farnell completed in 4n Oxonian 
Looks Back* the memory-sketches of his long and distinguished acade- 
mic career. He went up to Exeter as an undergraduate in 1874, and 
now vividly recalls the outstanding personalities of his earlier days and 
the social life and condition of the University. He was elected a fellow 
of his College in 1880, and during the subsequent decade spent a great 
part of the vacations upon the Continent in classical archeological 
research. As recreation, he was very fond of river travel, and gives an 
exciting account of a trip down the Danube by canoe from its source 
to Vienna. Dr. Farnell took a leading part in University politics and 
fought against the separatism of the colleges in favour of a strong 
University, “ to make Oxford an organic whole and not a mere aggre- 
gate of rival or isolated colleges.” He aimed “ to widen the whole scope 
of our studies” and to give to the University a controlling influence. 
In 1923 his aims were in large measure fulfilled by the reforms instituted 
by the University Commission. Dr. Farnell was elected Rector of 
Exeter in 1913, and in 1920 he began his term of office of Vice-Chancellor, 
which attracted acute controversy both within and without the 
University. As Subrector of Exeter, 1882-93, and Senior Proctor, 
1896-7, he had come into unusually close contact with the life of the 
undergraduate. “Through the ages he remains the same kindly and 
attractive personage.” He welcomes the social changes and declares 
that the University “was a better place when I left it than when I 
entered it.” Unfortunately, in 1919, the undergraduates were influenced 
by the post-war reaction into an excessive irresponsibility incompatible 
with academic study. Moreover, Oxford was becoming a hot-bed 
of political agitation, especially by revolutionary extremists, as the 
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notorious periodical, Free Oxford, demonstrated. As Vice-Chancellor, 
Dr. Farnell was determined to root out these evils, and in this book he 
stoutly defends his acts of repression. With the examples of Russian 
and Spanish universities in his mind, he envisaged ruin to Oxford and 
danger to the State “if the agents of violence can work through 
students’-clubs.” Dr. Farnell recognised the need for free political 
opinion, but was determined to “ fight to the death to prevent it being 
misused for the purposes of political propagandism, whether red or 
white.”” Few to-day can doubt that he was right. These memoirs, with 
their vivid reminiscences and quiet assertions, should find a wider 
public than university men. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The centenary of General Gordon’s birth in 1833 provided the 
occasion for a refutation of Mr. Lytton Strachey’s distorted strictures, 
and for a more balanced appreciation of the great soldier’s life. Mr. 
John Buchan has continued this process by his brilliant narrative and 
judicial interpretation in a new volume of the Great Occasions series, 
Gordon at Khartoum.* He provides a masterly sketch of the four figures 
round whom the epic turns, Gordon, Gladstone, Lord Cromer and the 
Mahdi. He is careful to emphasise the point that Gordon never exceeded 
his instructions, namely, to evacuate the Soudan and to leave behind 
some form of government. Although he blames Gladstone for his 
procrastination and refusal to realise the issue and, even more, Lord 
Hartington, for “ his tardy resolution” in threatening to resign, Mr. 
Buchan refrains from allocating guilt. “‘ Tragedy,” he concludes rather 
charitably, ‘sprang more out of rival greatnesses than out of rival 
follies.” 

* * * * * 

The importance of modern history in the curriculum of the second- 
ary school is becoming more and more appreciated. Miss Elizabeth 
Underwood has taught history for ten years, and is well qualified to fill 
the essential need of a good outline of modern world history. Her . 
Short History of the W orld from the Renaissance to the League of Nations} 
does this, and even more. Mr. Nowell Smith, the former headmaster of 
Sherborne, describes it in his Introduction “as a brilliant and masterly 
sketch of modern history.” Within the limits of three hundred and 
twenty-four small pages, Miss Underwood has compressed a compre- 
hensive survey of the period with a bare outline of historical fact. The 
volume is written with great clarity and simplicity and exhibits, as is 
inevitable in an elementary book, unhesitating dogmatism upon 
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questions of historical controversy. Designed primarily for secondary 
schools, it should provide a valuable foundation for further study. Miss 
Underwood has included a large number of excellent illustrations, 
mostly of well-known pictures. The value of the book, however, is 
somewhat diminished by the absence of a bibliography and index. 

* * * * * 


In the Prison Letters of Countess Markievicz* Miss Esther Roper has 
edited the letters of the Irish republican leader, written intermittently 
between 1916 and 1926 from various prisons in England and Ireland to 
her sister, Eva Gore-Booth, the poetess. ‘Fhe Countess will long remain 
a controversial figure. In her love and work for the poor she became 
convinced in all sincerity that their lot was due to exploitation by the 
alien English. She saw in the 1916 rebellion the realisation of her dream 
of an independent Co-operative Commonwealth, and subsequently 
denounced the compromise of the Treaty of 1922. Her stubborn 
character and bitterness against the English find less place in these 
letters than her gentleness and perseverance. As censored correspon- 
dence, they contain mainly valueless, though interesting, comment 
upon her work, her prison life, and reflections about people and things 
in general. Miss Roper has written a biographical sketch which is more 
of an.introductory tribute than an impartial historical account. The 
volume contains in addition a few of Eva Gore-Booth’s political poems 
and an introduction by President de Valera. 

* * * * * 


Shortly after the suppression of the Austrian Socialists in February, 
Mrs. Naomi Mitchison paid a month’s visit to Vienna in order both to 
relieve distress among the Social Democrats and to show them the 
international solidarity of the Labour movement. Her Vienna Diaryt 
is an emotional record of her work. She spent most of the time in 
surreptitious relief work and in listening to lurid accounts of brutality 
by the Heimwehr and police. Mrs. Mitchison was admittedly “ living 
with the heart ” and not the head, and with the aid of her intimate and 
dramatic style describes with great pathos heart-rending scenes of 
distress and hardship, all of which are doubtless true. But in the depth 
of her emotion she forgets the origin of a conflict in which the Socialists 
at least invited bloodshed and were not altogether guiltless. 
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